t Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund deliveries, 
December 18, in Greece. 

See page 170. 
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@ Teacher’s got a problem in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. 
It’s the enormously difficult one of 
making ends meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate 
all too well how hard it is to make 
ends meet when income is out of 
balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and 
payroll taxes, and the prices of ma- 


terials and fuel, have gone up more 
than 75%. 

Freight rates have had to be in- 
creased—but even so, the increase in 
rates is only about half as much as 
the rise in the costs which railroads 
must pay to produce transportation 
service. 

Every person in the nation has a 


real interest in keeping the railroads 


physically and financially strong and 
sound. For railroads not only move 
the vast bulk of the nation’s traffic 
in peace and in war — they vitally 
affect the welfare of communities all 
over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone — to 
take just one example — are enough 
to pay all the costs of keeping a mil- 
lion children in school every year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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This Month 


THaT federal aid for public education is 
the only cure for inequality of educational 
opportunity is brought out in Dr. Norton's 
article, “Still Unfinished.” 

THE JOURNAL is carrying each month an 
article by a wellknown layman. Readers 
will recall recent articles by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, and David 
E. Lilienthal. This month Philip Lovejoy 
/of Rotary International makes an interest- 
ing contribution. 







“How Many Children Make a School?” 
gives an insight into what reorganization of 
rural-school districts means to rural chil- 
dren and their families. 

AFTER you read Paul Gallico’s “Love Let- 
ter to a School Teacher,” see the account of 
another teacher heroine on page 179. 

Ir your local association has a success 
story to tell, such as that on pages 166-67, 
why not send it to THE JOURNAL—soon? 


Next Month 


US Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker discusses communism’s 
lenge to American education. 


chal- 


FLORENCE KELLY describes Milwaukee’s 
éxperiment in doing away with grade levels 
low the fourth grade. 
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THE WORDS “HEAT PUMP” will 
be heard often within the next few 
years. They'll be heard in connection 
with winter warmth and summer 
comfort. For the heat pump is an old 
idea that is finding application as a 
commercial and home heating and 
air conditioning system. 


Basically, a household refrigerator 
is aheat pump. Just as the household 
refrigerator takes heat from the cool 
contents of its cabinet and passes 
it off to the warm room, the heat 
pump will take heat from the out- 
door air—even at zero temperatures 
—from the ground below the frost 
line, or from a supply of water 
and transfer it to the rooms of a 
building. Illustrating this likeness 
would be a refrigerator set into the 
wall with the open storage compart- 
ment exposed to the outdoor air and 
the condenser inside the room. Heat 


HEAT PUMP 


would be extracted by the evaporator 
from outdoor air and the condenser 
would give off warmth to the room. 

But the heat pump goes a step 
further. A changeover adjustment, 
which can be automatic, and it 
becomes a summer air conditioner, 
extracting heat from inside a build- 
ing and passing it off to the outdoor 
alr. 


MANUFACTURERS aren't going 
to flood tomorrow's market with 
the heat pump, claiming a heating 
system utterly new and as reliable as 
the refrigerator. Many problems must 
be met and overcome before the heat 
pump for the home is perfected. But 
it isn't a far-off dream either. Several 
hundred packaged heat pumps and a 
number of larger tailor-made ones 
have already been installed. 

It’s safe to predict that in the next 


ten years a number of our homes will 
be heated—and cooled—with the 
heat pump. Engineers in General 
Electric’s Air Conditioning Depart- 
ment, mustering their skills and ex- 
perience, are secing to that... and 
for good reason: 


THE HEAT PUMP has all the 
advantages of air conditioning 
through every season of the year. It 
can, if desired, provide automatic 
control over temperature, humidity, 
air motion, air cleanliness, and ven- 
tilation. There'll be no fuel odors or 
delivery problem. Storm windows 
can be permanently installed, and 
one flue of the chimney eliminated. 

In short, the heat pump will mean 
a completely electrified house with 
all the cleanliness, comfort, and con- 
venience that such a 
suggests. 
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> Federal-aid-for-education bill S472 may be voted on in 
the Senate by late February, according to indications as we 
go to press on February 18. 


House action 0n companion measure HR2953 still awaits 
decisions of policy by the House Republican Steering Com- 
mittee as well as by the House Rules Committee and the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 


Do the President, your senators, and your congressman 
know your views on $472-HR2953? Great movements 
succeed in proportion as they command the support of in- 
creasingly large numbers of citizens. The demand for better 
schools cannot be met without federal support. 


Federal support, as authorized in $472-HR2953, will not 
be enacted into law until and unless great numbers of citizens 
everywhere present their views clearly and vigorously to the 
President and the members of Congress. 


The President included $300,000,000 in his recommended 
budget for school support. Majority party leadership in the 
House, notably Speaker Joseph Martin [Massachusetts] and 
Floor Leader Charles A. Halleck [Indiana] are weighing the 
advisability of enacting federal-aid legislation in the House 
| this year. 


Have you expressed your support of the pending legisla- 
tion to these leaders? Have you urged them to work hard 
for favorable action ? 


; 
F 









> To the United States Conference of Mayors, opening 
their 1948 conference in New York on February 16, Presi- 
dent Truman wrote a letter in which he stressed four topics 
in this order: inflation, housing, education, and international 
affairs. 

"The schools and colleges of this country have been a 
primary factor in the progress of our democracy,” said the 
President. ““We have demonstrated that education can be made 
a force to improve the condition of men. 


“if, however, education is to play its full role in creating 
the American future to which the citizens of this country are 
committed, we must educate more of our people at each level 
of the’ educational program, and we must devise types of 
education that will prepare them more effectively than in the 
past for responsible roles in modern society. 


‘The achievement of these objectives is a joint respon- 
sibility of the local, state, and federal governments.” 


> Twice the present number of college and university 
students by 1960 [or 4,600,000] as at present should be 
planned for in the United States, according to the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. To meet the needs and 
demands, the commission suggests that: 


[1] Public education thru the fourteenth year of school- 
ing be made available, tuition free, to all Americans able and 
willing to receive it, regardless of race, creed, color, sex, or 
seconomic and social status. 


\[2] Student fees in publicly controlled institutions be re- 
duced. . . . At the earliest possible time, tuition and other 
instructional fees be eliminated in the thirteenth and four- 
Steenth years and their fees for instruction beyond the four- 
teenth year be reduced to the level for the academic year 
1938-39. . . . The publicly supported institutions maintain 
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a fee beyond the fourteenth year adequate only to insure on 
the part of the student a sense of meaningful personal par- 
ticipation in the cost of his education. 


[3] There be developed a national program of federally 
financed scholarships [beginning with $120,000,000 in 
1948-49] and fellowships [beginning with $15,000,000 in 
1948-49] as a means of removing further the economic bar- 
rier and enabling our most competent and gifted youth to 
obtain for themselves and for society the maximum benefits 
to be gained from higher education. 


[4] Federal aid for the current operating costs of higher 
education be provided, beginning with an appropriation of 
$53,000,000 in 1948-49 and increasing annually by $53,000,- 
000 thru 1952-53, for the purpose of assisting the states in 
maintaining and expanding publicly controlled institutions 
of higher education in accordance with the program recom- 
mended by this commission. 


[5] Federal aid for capital outlay be provided thru an 
annual appropriation of $216,000,000, beginning with the 
fiscal year 1948-49 and continuing thru 1952-53, for the 
purpose of assisting the states to meet the needs for adequate 
physical facilities for instruction in, institutions under public 
control. 


[6] Adult education be extended and expanded, and 
the colleges and universities assume responsibility for much 
of this development. 


> The war of ideas enveloping the world is giving rise 
to efforts to interpret the ‘American Way of Life” more 
vigorously. 


The US Office of Education is developing a ‘‘Zeal for Amer- 
ican Democracy” program. Its official publication, School 
Life, devotes the entire February issue to this subject with the 
subtitle, ‘Education To Meet the Challenge of Totalitarian- 
ism.” Available from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. for 10¢. 


Stanford University has undertaken the preparation of a 
series of books describing the ‘“American Way of Life.” The 
books for use in elementary and highschools are scheduled 
to be published next year by the Stanford University Press. 
They will be designed to promote faith in American democ- 
racy, the rights and responsibilities of the individual, the 
American economy, and the American cultural heritage. 


Textbook publishing houses are likewise producing more 
materials in this field. 


> Efforts to improve the work of the schools in interpreting 
the ““American Way of Life” as described above are all to the 
good. 


But efforts on the part of the textbook smearers and those 
who make loose charges of communism in the schools and 
among educational organizations are vicious and uncalled 
for, in the opinion of educational leaders. 


Causing most concern on the part of educators, however, 
are efforts to prescribe by legislation what may or may not 
be taught. 


& Joining the chorus of criticism of our schools is William 
A. Lydgate, editor of the Gallup poll. Says he, in a February 
Redbook article: 
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“Fundamental processes of our government, which stu- 
dents are supposed to learn in grammar-school civics, remain 
a mystery to millions of voters. 

“Fewer than half of American adults know how many 
United States senators there are from each state. One-half of 
the nation’s voters don’t know who Harold E. Stassen is, and 
one-third don’t know who Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg is. 


“The cause of this great lack of public knowledge cer- 
tainly does not lie in any lack of mass communication. Thru 
newspapers, radio, magazines, and newsreels, we are con- 
stantly being bombarded with information. 


“But a large percentage of the population persists in 
ignoring what passes before its eyes. Why? 

“Much of the blame rests on our schools. They’ ve squeezed 
all subjects dry of interest. When the students get thru dry- 
as-dust courses in history, government, economics, literature, 


they're so profoundly sunk in ennui that they never want to 
hear about those topics again.” 


& Critics who make sweeping generalizations are usually 
at least as much wrong as they are right in their charges. 


Many a critic would change his tune if he took the time 
to visit a large number of schools and honestly appraise them. 


He would also find that many of our American schools, 
even in a 200-billion-dollar income year, are so budget- 
starved that what they do accomplish is a tribute. [See ‘Still 
Unfinished” on page 143.) 


On the other hand, educators cannot profit by giving all 
such criticisms the brushoff. The profession will do well to 
look at these criticisms, profit by them wherever possible. 


® There’s a bouquet for college teachers amid the en- 
circling criticism. The tremendous growth of colleges and 
universities in this country since the end of the war thru the 
enrolment of one and one-quarter million veterans has raised 


numerous questions as to the adequacy of the instruction 
given. 


The answers to what the veterans themselves think of the 
instruction to which they have been subjected were learned 
in the nationwide poll of student veterans recently completed 
by a committee of the American Council on Education. 


Quality of college instruction was rated “average” to “very 
good” by 89% of the veterans polled; 7% said they consid- 
ered their instruction “inferior”; only 1% branded college 
teaching ‘‘very poor.” Three percent had no opinion. 


& Retiring Army Chief of Staff Dwight D. Eisenhower 
sees education as a means of preventing future wars. 


“In lives, in money, in resources, above all in the fur- 
therance of human betterment, the prevention of war pays 
vaster dividends than the winning of war,” he said in his 
final report as Chief of Staff on February 7. 


“Were as much study and research devoted to the causes 
and prevention of war,” he said, ‘‘as have been to the causes 
and prevention of disease, we should in time attain the same 
control over its eruption and spread as we have over the 
physical plagues. 

“And were the study of war, its causes, and prevention 
given the place in our education curricula that its importance 
to the individual citizen merits, we would have better hope 
of finding a practical basis for enduring peace.” 


® The National Conference on the Preservice Education 
of Teachers will be held June 30-July 3 at Bowling Green 
State University, Ohio. Four hundred delegates, representing 
every state, are expected. 


ways 
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The workshop-type conference is the third sponsored by 
the NEA National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards [Chautauqua, N. Y., 1946; Miami, 
Ohio, 1947]. 

Delegates will be chosen by state education associations, 
NEA departments, teachers colleges, state departments of 
education, and 40 lay organizations. 


> The first exchanges of students, professors, and special- 
ists under the terms of the Fulbright Act were authorized by 
President Truman’s Board of Foreign Scholarships at its meet- 
ing in Washington on January 17. The initial programs will 
operate with the Chinese and Burmese governments. 


Applications of United States graduate students to study 
abroad on Fulbright Fellowships should be addressed to 
Fulbright Division, Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Applications of professors, specialists, and research scholars 
[post-Ph.D.] should be addressed to Conference Board of 
the Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


American teachers applying for grants to teach in na- 
tional schools abroad should address US Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


US teachers wishing to teach in American schools 
abroad should apply to Roy Tasco Davis, director, Schools 
Service, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Negotiations are now underway with the governments of 
the following countries to sign an agreement with the US 
government to carry out exchanges under the Fulbright Act: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Egypt, France, Greece, Iran, 
Italy, Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Philippines, Siam, Turkey, United Kingdom. 


> Any professional books to spare? This is the request of 
the American Book Center, located at the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., and of the NEA. 


From The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund a grant of $30,000 
has been made to the American Book Center to finance the 
distribution of professional books in war-devastated countries. 


Sets of 100 new books will be purchased with $20,000 of 
this amount. Each devastated country will receive at least one 
set. Large nations such as China will receive more than one. 
The additional $10,000 will be used to process gift books 
from teachers, administrators, and editors. 


Good professional books are in great demand in the devas- 
tated countries cut off from educational progress during the 
war. Send only books in good condition which have been 
published in the past ten years. 


Put your contributions into cardboard boxes, tie them, put 
your return address and the letters “NEA” on each package, 
and address them to the American Book Center, care of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. For further in- 
formation write to the American Book Center. 


> As we go to press, the United States National Commis- 
sion for Unesco is meeting in Washington, D. C. [February 
18-19]. At a White House reception for the Commission, 
President Truman expressed the hope that its work would 
continue “‘so that nine-tenths of the decisions I now have to 
make will never come to this desk... . 


“That will mean peace in the world. That will mean 
enough for everybody. That will mean that a real world bill 
of rights will go into effect, just the same as we are trying 
to put into effect in the United States today.” 
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OF THE NEW D-15 


300 and more copies from each original. 
Up to 140 copies per minute. 
Copies up to 4 colors in a single operation. 


Requires no stencils or mats. 


Copies on paper varying in weight from tissue to card 
stock. 


Delivers copies face up. 


Copies forms any size from 3” x 5” to 92” x 14”. 


©O® @OO0O 


Originals may be filed and re-used until entire ink supply 
is exhausted. 


Requires only one turn of the handle. 
Copies direct from original writing, typing or drawing. 


Equipped with convenient 3-digit reset counter. 


@QOOOe@ 


Simple, speedy liquid and pressure control assures uni- 
formly bright copies. 


® Reversible feeding mechanism handles long and short 
copies. 


Receiving fray serves as self-cover when machine is idle. 
© Simple, positive master attachment. 


Durable hammered grey finish; non-corrosive, stainless- 


steel parts. 
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DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


The new D-15 by Ditto is truly teacher’s pet. And small 
wonder. Without use of stencils or mats, you can copy 
anything written, printed, typed or drawn in one to four 
colors. Maps, lesson forms, illustrated outlines and 
scores of other jobs . . . can be copied quickly on this 
streamlined Direct Process Liquid Duplicator (with a 
single turn of the handle). Master can be filed and re- 
used. Teachers and schools everywhere have welcomed 
the new D-15 with open arms. You'll understand why 
after a demonstration. Arrange for one now. Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon. 
DITTO, INC., 611 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

10 NEW WORKBOOKS FOR USE ON LIQUID TYPE MACHINES 


To further simplify your teaching 
job, Ditto offers 10 new class- 
room workbooks for use on all 
liquid type machines. Edited and 
compiled by leaders in the field 
of education, these new Ditto 
workbooks will help streamline 
your classroom procedure. Send 
for them today. 





DITTO, Inc., 611 S$. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
( ) Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
( ) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
Duplicators 
(Note these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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DIRECT PROCESS LIQUID DUPLICATOR BY 













MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word ‘Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
THe Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100,000 other terms. 


ODI 


PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 
the most wheat. 


READING insurance policy is available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy GrowrH IN ReEap- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects. 


i id 


AMERICAN rooftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850,000 new homes in 1948. 


Pos 


GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks, apples, shells, etc. Now, 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 
CuiILp Sees Ir. 





Pew 


ASTROLOGY may be “stuff and non- 
sense’; yet, in these literate United 
States, 25,000 people earn livings by it. 
POPP 
BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 
gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 
later, Manchuria is again Chinese. 
Worvp Neicusors Topay, a geography 
text-workbook for Grade 6, is replete 
with information on the world of 1948. 


OPI 


LEAVE it to the ladies to do the really im- 

portant things. Not only do they make 

85% of all retail purchases, but also they 

contribute babies to the nation at the 

rate of more than five per minute. 
Pr’ 


88.8% of all middle-class American 


yt qEACHERS 
) %» 


urban homes have a 
Bible. Undoubtedly, a 
large percentage of 
those Bibles were pub- 
lished by Winston, 
one of the largest book 
and Bible houses in 
the world. 
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Con Reais WOITE 


@ Tus feature of Tut 


forum for NEA members. Ideas and opinions 


Jot RNAL is an open 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily those of the NEA.—Tue EbI- 


PORS. 


Fifty-Six Years in the NEA 


I jornep the NEA in 1892 and am a Life 
Member. I wanted to let you know that I am 
still alive—I was 88 in December—and am still 
enjoying THE BAKER, 
DeLand, Fla. 


JOURNAL.—THOMAS 0. 


Institute of Organization Leadership 


THE most valuable thing I received from 
the 1947 Institute was the knowledge of what 
the organized teaching profession has accom- 
plished and what it can accomplish in the fu- 
ture. And making friends with teachers from 
all over the United States, one from Hawaii, 
one from Canada, and one from Puerto Rico 
was an experience in itself.—RUSSELL H. AINS 
worTH, Renton, Wash. 


Improved Teachers Rooms 


Cue letter in the November JourRNAL about 
teachers rooms prompts this comment. Our 
experience in Kirkwood in supplying new 
furnishings and accessories for junior high 
[which 
formerly had as much sparkle as a dungeon] 


and highschool teachers restrooms 
forces me to conclude that teachers them- 
selves are responsible for their dismal rest- 
rooms. Perhaps not every superintendent and 
board of education would be as considerate 
as ours have been, but have they ever been 
asked to improve similar conditions?—MarRy 
LOCHHEAD WILLIAMS, chairman, English De- 
partment, Kirkwood [{Mo.| Highschool. 


Fun Together 


@ Here are some of the replies to "FHE Jour- 
NAL request for ways in which members of 
the local associations have fun together. Why 
don’t you write us, too! 


We aut look forward to “bowling night” 
when everyone, including the principal, joins 
in the fun. The cheers which ring forth when 
anyone makes a score or a zero would change 
the minds of those who don’t believe that 
teachers are human. One of the eighth-grade 
boys, who is a pin-setter at the alley, drew a 
series of cartoons of the teachers bowling and 
they were a big hit with boys and girls from 
first grade thru eighth. Our advice to other 
teachers is: get together, relax, go bowling, 
forget to “talk shop.”’—PRISCILLA STEVENS, Rig- 
ler School, Portland, Oreg. 


I poust whether any school in the country 
can match the “fun” program of the men of 
the faculty of Riverside Highschool. From 14 
to 20 men spend 45 minutes of their lunch 
hour every noon playing “dart-ball.” The 
keen interest and complete relaxation from 
school problems would win a blue ribbon 
from any administrator interested in the znen 

| Continued on page 136] 
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A Notable Event 


in Reading! 


THE GINN 
BASIC 
READERS 


'H.HE publication of these new 






readers marks a decided ad- 
vance in reading instruction. Noth- 
ing has been spared to make them 
superior in essential respects to 
every other basal reading system. 
They make reading an_ integral 
part of the whole curriculum, re- 
lating it closely not only to the 
other language arts but to all class- 
room activities. Easy, simple and 
natural in style, they provide for 
all children’s needs as far as a 


basic reading system can. 


Reading with 
Understanding is 
the Keynote 


The new GINN BASIC READ. 
ERS include tested, up-to-the-min- 
ute learning and teaching aids. 
Their lively stories and colorful il- 
lustrations will delight children. 

The primary program, prepared 
by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, 
Grace B. Haynes and Gretchen 
Wulfing, is ready. Materials for 
Grade 4 through 8 will follow. Let 
us tell you about the advantages 
this outstanding series offers. 


Ask for Circular 618 
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Distinctly NEW 
MY AMERICA 


a dramatically different United States history 
for 7th and 8th grades 


by Ames, Ames, and Staples 












Just published is this new text of exceptional appeal 
to the junior high school pupil. Gone are dull, en- 
cyclopedic materials, yet every essential principle 
advocated by the Report of the Committee on Amer- 
ican History in Schools and Colleges has been ob- 
served. An outstanding addition to the integrated 
American Life History series. 










Provision is made for unusual ease in reading, an 
abundance of colorful illustrations and maps, and 
a variety of challenging exercise materials. A crisp 
new format and a binding of exceptional durability 
are other features of MY AMERICA: 








Write today for our colorful brochure telling you 
how you can use MY AMERICA in your classes. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
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For Business Texts See 


Publishers of textbooks, supplementary ma- 


terials, and teachers’ aids in: 


® Bookkeeping 

® Business Administration 
® Business Correspondence 
® Business English 

® Business Law 


® Economic Geography 
® Economics 

® General Business 

® Retailing 

® Salesmanship 

® Business Machines ® Secretarial Practice 
® Business Mathematics ® Shorthand 

® Business Org. and Mgemt. ® Spelling 

® Consumer Education ® Textiles 

® Distributive Education ® Typewriting 


Write our nearest office for complete price list 
and descriptive literature. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 


London, WC1 


Boston 16 Dallas 1 


Toronto 5 










tal and physical health of his faculty.—ERN 


(SZ) for truly effective teaching... | ae 


| 
| } 
ee } EST A. MAY, comnerce de partme nl, Riverside 





id ‘ | ee = | Highschool, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| = - Shon aS hens 
















FOLLOWING our regular January meeting 
ae someone suggested folk dancing. Three sets 
' ) were quickly formed and the highschool su 
perintendent did the “calling.” Tho some 
what breathless and panting, all had fun!— 
ETHEL B. MILLER, president, Lower Valley Ed- 


ucational Association, Fruita, ( olo. 


““Good Schools Are the Hope of Democracy” 










As A railway postal clerk and a parent, may 






I commend you on your splendid choice of 


They’re easy-to-use 
... economical ... 
educationally excellent! 


the eye-catching slogan used on your mete. 
ing machines for third-class mail.—IRVING MUT- 
rer, Camden, N. J. 


Why Keep Salaries a Secret? 
Have you ever taught with Ency- 


clopaedia Britannica Slidefilms (Film- 
strips)? Then you know the genuine 


Srerecy with regard to teachers salaries in 
some states tends to prevent unified action 


by the teachers to better their pocketbooks, : 





One reason teachers in the better-paying 





























states are receiving their present incomes is 


thrill of seeing youngsters learn quickly THE HUMAN BODY-—This unique series uti- 


: lizes the exceptional advantages of the slide- that infor mation as to the amounts paid in 

and thoroughly from these precisely film technique to teach all these important various school districts is available to any in 

- subjects: The Heart and Circulation; Digestion terested party. 

prepared teaching tools. And you know of Foods; Foods and Nutrition; The Eyes and opel, Sitti , 

; = y ; Salaries for all positions in all school dis- 
Their Care; The Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body ; : : 

what to expect from these three new Defenses against Disease; Reproduction among tricts in a state should be published to enable 
cm : Mammals. a teacher in one system to learn what is being 
EBF Slidefilm Series. ‘ 


paid for a similar load of subject-matter in 
; i - another system.—M. L. HASTINGS, Manhatian 

Each one is richly packed with Highschool, music director, Belgrade, Mont. 
authentic facts... all interestingly and 


a Professional Organization 
memorably presented. Each is based on 


JusT as a triangle is used to give strength 
advanced educational principles. Each in construction work, so we have a triangle 
ill hel d : ‘ =e of education associations—local as the base, 
we eip you do your important jo state and national as the arms. The strength 
better ... even in today’s crowded 


classes. 


of any triangle depends on the strength of 
each side. Thus if one association is weak, 


= : the entire triangle weakens, to the detriment 
ANIMAL FRIENDS —Charming and instruc- f eager iacetiames . 1 
tive presentations of familiar animals . . . Oo om entire ec ucational structure. iru 
universally popular as EBFilms . ... now united action, strength is given to a program, 
available in this EBF Slidefilm Series. 8 self- 
contained teaching units: The Horse; Gray 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Slide- 
films are the product of 18 years’ expe- 


which is the purpose of every triangle.—RUTH 


; : - A. © S Gibbon, Neb. 
: : = ilms Squirrel; Three Little Kittens; Shep—The Farm a. SHOMEION; , 
rience in making famous EBFi for Dog; Black Bear Twins; Elephants; Goats; : 
the classroom. The same study research Common Animals of the Woods. AT THE first meeting of our local teachers 
» > 


association this school year, we voted unani 
and technical skill have perfected them. mously in favor of 100% NEA enrolment, as 
a token of appreciation for the effective pub 
lic-relations program sponsored by the NEA. 
—JOUN HARP, principal, Highschool, Carthage, 
Mo. 


You can easily arrange to examine EBF 
Slidefilms on our free 10-day approval 
plan... and see for yourself how help- 
ful and effective they can be. Write to- 
day for full information. 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


NEA’s overseas work seems to me as noble 
in its aims and results for education as 
UNRRA has been for the material regenera- 
tion of Europe.—THOMAS W. TURNER, 52 Cam- 
bridge Road, Liverpool, England. 





EBF SLIDEFILMS 
COME IN ATTRACTIVE, 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 


USING NUMBERS—A completely new device 
for the teaching of arithmetic that makes 
learning fun. Series includes: Cownting to 5; 


Each EBF Slidefilm is Counting to 10; Reading Numbers to 10; Writ- The Journal 

packed in a book-type ing Numbers to 10; Counting by 10’s to 30; . Se ee : ! wr 
container . . . legibly Counting by 10's to 50; Counting by 10's to 80; I RECENTLY became a membe r of the NEA 
labeled for filing on Counting by 10's to 100; Counting from 10 to when I returned to teaching after five years 
any bookshelf. Resume 15; Counting from 15 te 20; Counting from 20 out of the profession. THE JOURNAL contains 


of the contents of each 
slidefilm appéars on 
inside cover, and spare 
holes are provided for 
additional slidefilms. 


to 40, Counting from 40 to 100; Reading Num- - articular . 
. : = aterial—p: larly the 
bers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; Working a wealth of helpful material—partict 


with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 100. methods employed by other teachers, which 
I also use. This gives me courage as I’m going 
thru the trial-and-success period of teaching 
in an elementary school for the first time— 
MEYER BAUM, Phoenix, Ariz. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. — ‘ I rip “News and Trends” one of the best 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS features of THE JOURNAL.—GEORGE FE. HILL, di- 













[Continued on page 139] 
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New Mie h School 
Series Now Ready! 


A new program for grades 9-12 that focuses 
on the pupil’s communication. needs of 
everyday life and keeps the study of Eng- 
lish closely associated with the natural in- 
terests of high school students. Written by 
Mellie John (grades 9-11) and John J. 
DeBoer (grade 12) 


A Complete Program 
Grades 3 through 12 


The addition of Building Better English 
for High Schools to Building Better Eng- 
lish for elementary schools, which we pub- 
lished last, makes a complete, up-to-date 
English program for grades three through 
twelve. 


Write us today for 
complete information 


Row, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue 
131 E. 23rd St. 


Evanston, Il. 
New York City 10 
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rector, Graduate Division, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia. 


THE articles on child growth and develop- 
ment have been of outstanding quality. We 
are using them with parents’ groups to pro- 
mote better understanding of the program of 
the Oak Ridge schools.—r. H. OSTRANDER, Su- 
perintendent, public Ridge, 
Tenn, 


schools, Oak 


SCHOOLS must do more to raise the level of 
the home. ““Teenage Mothers by Proxy” and 
“The Picture in the Sand” [December Jour- 
nal| are worthy of great praise in that con- 
nection.—RUSSELL F. SCHLEICHER, Hazard Ele- 
mentary School, Palmerton, Pa. 


“Tue Ambulance or the Fence” by Mrs. J. 
L. Blair Buck in the January JOURNAL is one 
of the best articles that have been written on 
teaching as a profession. I wish that more par- 
ents could read it.—GERTRUDE MC PHARLIN, 
helping teacher, Ottawa County Board of Ed- 
ucation, Grand Haven, Mich. 


WE wou p like to adapt material from “The 
Picture in the Sand” in the December Jour- 
NAL and translate it into Japanese to use in 
our community teaching work—VIVIAN EDMIS- 
TON, SCAP, CI and E, Tokyo. 


CONGRATULATIONS on the improvements in 
THE JOURNAL. Keep up the good work with 
such articles as those written by Morton, Ol- 
son, and Brueckner—they are receiving a good 
bit of attention here.—GLENN E. 
sistant professor of education, 
California, Berkeley. 


BARNETT, Gs- 
University of 


Teachers Appreciate Their Teachers 


@ REPLIES to our question, “What college 


teacher meant most to you in your profes 
sional preparation?” continue to come in: 


J. F. Ettis—Carson-Newman College . 
He was almost a walking encyclopedia, but 
there was a simplicity about him which en 
deared him to his pupils.—VIOLA W. ELDER. 


IsABEL WHITTIER, Brooklyn College . 
The only instructor I have had who goes out 
of her way to develop an interest in each of 
her students.—sELMA LAMBERT. 


MARION JENKINS, Whitworth College . . 
She was never too busy to face a problem 
with her students. Her assistance was as freely 
given to the campus “nobody” 


pus leaders.—sUSAN HARRIS. 


as to the cam 


LILLIAN HERSTEIN, Wilson College , 
Thru her cogent analyses, students became 
aware of the political and economic factors 
dominating our existence. 
marginally.—IONE RIGGS. 


We ceased living 


MEREA WILLIAMS, University of Missouri 
. Friendly, helpful, thoro, inspirational, 
and encouraging.—VERGIE SMITH. 


JEWEL 
cation, 


AskEw, director of elementary edu 
Houston public schools, Texas. 

She inspires new teachers, as well as those 
of long experience, to give the best service of 
which they are capable.—An 
teacher. 


elementary 








Three NEW 
HISTORY TEXTS! 
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OUR NEW LAND 
By Barker, Cavanah, Webb 


Discove ry and Early 
America, Concluding with the 
Inde pe ndence. 


OUR NEW NATION 
By Barker, Cavanah, Webb 


From the Making of the Constitution to 
the Present Day. 


THE OLD WORLD 
By Grimm, Hughes 
Old World History from Its Beginning to 


the Pertod of American Colonization. 


Settlement of 


War for 


A Dramatic Colorful, Inspiring 


Series for Intermediate Grades 


These new books make history a story full 
of life and meaning, a subject of vital and 
personal interest, an experience that young 
readers will not forget. Beautiful 4-color 
illustrations; new, modern format—large, 
open, inviting page. 


Write for complete information 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge 
131 East 


Avenue, Evanston, [Illinois 
23rd Street, New York City 10 
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The ‘Big Four” 


in school services 


—and how school people want them! 


O PERATING OPP RATING CHART Mircea een 82 DEVELO VTOR 
_ an en 

CHARTS for Mod- ee ee Pe hig > | 

els $6, 91, 32, a ¢ eee aw 

Mimeograph duplica- 

tors. The visual way to 

teach duplicator opera- 

tion. Complete instruc- 

tions in simple, step- 

by-step organization. 

Three colors. Size 50” x 

38” for easy reading 

from any point in 

classroom. 


NEW TEXTBOOK .. . “Fundamentals of 
Mim@ograph stencil duplication” by lead- 
ing authorities in business machine educa- 
tion, Agnew (NYU) and Cansler (North- 
western). The “last. word” in teaching 
stencil preparation. Complete course of 
instruction (15 assignments). 


Certificates of Proficiency, awarded by 
A. B. Dick Company, are now available 
for students completing the course. 


MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 

PAGES—A NEW PORTFOLIO 
FOR SCHOOLS. Professional artists 
have drawn these pictures on school 
subjects for illustrating your school 
newspaper, bulletins, posters, other 
classroom materials. More than 400 


SCHOOL NEWSPAPER STEN- 

CIL SHEETS, especially form- 
topped with a 2-column and a 3-column 
layout, make it easy to produce a pro- 
fessional-looking school paper, annual 
report, or special bulletin. 


sketches and ideas on loose-leaf pages 
for easy tracing on the Mimeograph 
illuminated drawing board. 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEARES 


Who Can Use These New Educational Materials ? 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS — COMMERCIAL TEACHERS want 


fessional way. Illustrations of all 
principals, supervisors, superintend- 


ents, board members—want their 
schools to have these new teaching 
aids. They are not only valuable help 
in teaching, they are also of real assist- 
ance in communily relations. 


TEACHERS —all schools, all grades— 


want more interesting classroom ma- 
terials. Your own good ideas “come to 
life’ more easily, when you use sten- 
cil sheets to produce these materials. 


Mimeograph 


these modern visual teaching mate- 
rials. They help pupils to greater in- 
dependence in i study of stencil 
duplication, organizing class time to 
make every minute productive. You 
spend less time in supervision, more 
time in individual instruction. 


SCHOOL PAPER STAFF—from edi 
tors and artists to instructors and 
faculty sponsors—will get the assist- 
ance needed to do the job in a pro- 


kinds. Complete “how to do it” de- 
tails. Instructions presented to lighten 
the burden for teachers, let students 
benefit from self teaching. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES show “hid- 
den talents.” Here is the help you 
need for those frequent bulletins. Or- 
ganizing details—attractive plans— 
illustrations, too—you can do the job 
yourself, producing it, if necessary, 
without further help. 


meet. A.B. Dick Company 


COPYRIGHT 1948, A. B. DICK COMPANY ® 
S@eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeoeeeeseeeeeeoceeeeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JN-348 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois. 


Send me more information on your four new school services. | am especially interested in 
information for: 


C7] Teachers 


School 
papers 


C] Administrators 


Commercial 
departments 


SCHOOL.. 
ADDRESS..... 


im School secretaries rer 


600.0540 chee 660000000006 
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The Outlook for America 


HIS is a transition year. Our presidential 

election, the Marshall Plan, and inflation 
are of immediate concern. The election situa- 
tion is somewhat similar to that in the 1850's 
when liberal leaders developed the Repubili- 
cans as a third party. ‘This is a good time to re- 
read the history of the period before the War 
between the States. 

‘The Marshall Plan is an effort at construc- 
tive world statesmanship. It is desperately 
needed. ‘The peace of the world may hinge on 
what is done with the Marshall Plan and the 
spirit in which it is done. 

Increasingly there will be planning on na- 
tional and world levels. A highly specialized 
world economy demands organized scientific 
foresight and management. Otherwise we shall 
have people without food, furnaces without 
fuel, automobiles without gas, products with- 
out purchasers, labor without work, boom and 
bust, and all that goes with economic anarchy. 
‘The question is not whether we shall have 
planning but what kind of planning and by 
whom and for whom. Shall we have planning 
by the people for the people in a multiple 
economy that allows the utmost freedom con- 
sistent with the general welfare? Or shall we 
have planning only by dictators? 

Inflation is increasing. The further it goes 
the more trouble it will cause. Since the cur- 
rency of the world is largely tied to the US 
dollar, what happens here can profoundly in- 
fluence the economy of all peoples. We have 
a large responsibility. 

The future is not likely to be so good as 
some expect or so bad as others expect. ‘The 
cutlook depends on how we meet the issues 
of the transition. Considering what the world 
has been thru during the past 30 years, human- 
ity is probably making better progress than 
could reasonably be expected. People and in- 
stitutions are slow to change, and we tend to 
expect too much. 


If America holds to the spirit of her Consti- 
tution and refuses to yield the civil liberties 
that have been so dearly bought thruout the 
centuries, we should be able to develop such 
strength and vitality as to inspire the rest of 
the world to follow in our path. We shall 
achieve peace not by pressure or purchase but 
by devotion to principles of justice and co- 
operation. The rise of the Soviet dictatorship 
may prove to be the very challenge needed to 
awaken democratic America to perfect itsell 
and to rise to the greatness which was the 
dream of its founders. 

Our country has prodigious resources and 
strength. It can build as no nation evel 
dreamed of building if it uses its strength for 
wise ends. We need to ask what is right with 
our country and to build a sound American- 
ism upon a foundation of faith in ourselves— 
in what we are and can become. We need also 
te ask how we can perfect our way of life, fon 
nothing is so good that it cannot be made 
better. The desire for improvement has been 
a powerful force in American history. 

There is much that we teachers can do both 
in school and out to improve the outlook for 
humanity. We can deepen the purpose and 
loyalties of our students. We can build up faith 
in our country and its established principles of 
democracy and thus help to banish the hyster- 
ical fear that now besets us. We can build pub- 
lic understanding and support for the United 
Nations, which is steadily growing in strength. 
If the UN can accomplish its purposes, there 
will be no war. We can stress again and again 
that the great need of humanity is good human 
relations in home, school, church, neighbor- 
hood, state, and world. ‘Thus by teaching we 
can release the powerful forces of the mind and 
the spirit which are needed to create a more 
humane and livable world. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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Zehe Editor's Page 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Teach children to be thrifty. 

Plan early for the best use of your summer. 

Those who fear freedom of speech fear truth. 

Reformers sow the seeds of future civilization. 

License in the name of liberty always weakens liberty. 
Diplomacy based on force or the threat of force leads to war 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; wisdom is 
humble that he knows no more. 


Many persons go thru life but a fraction of what they might 
be because they are not willing to subject themselves to the 


Sary personal discipline 


The Teacher Counts 


SENATOR W. D. JAMIESON in his Window Seat relates 
an experience which shows how great teachers work: 

Old Times and a Moral—A few days ago | lunched 
with M. L. Wilson, head of Agriculture Extension. We 
spoke of Protesson G. Holden, years ago of the agri- 
culture college at Ames, Iowa, and the great work he 
had done. At that time 1 was state senator and had a 
keen interest in his tediGus effort to get the-lowa 
farmers to test their seed corn. “Huh! Could a kid glove 
professor teach me how to pick seed corn? The idea!” 
But he finally, with patience, did get them to test it. 
And they got near a fifth more of a corn crop on the 
same land, same work, same amount of seed, thanks 
to P. G. 

He Kept a Resolve—Friday I got a letter from my old 
time professor friend, now in Michigan. He told me 
about his teacher when he was a boy. After a boyish 
pri ank at the start of the term, the teacher said to him: 

“I’ve been watching you and I like you. You've got some 
ideas and some brains. ‘Tell you what I'd like you to 
do: Every morning, first thing when you get up, I'd like 
you to raise your right hand and say, “J oday 1 am going 
tu beat my own record.’ Not somebody else’s record, 
because that could make you feel envious or discour- 
aged. YOUR OWN record. Do the best that’s in you 
every day and you'll amount to something.” Boys, girls, 
do you get this? Teachers, do you get the point in this 
for you, toor 

A Great Habit—Professor Holden has helped and 
blessed the world more than we can tell. He says: “By 
gollies, would you believe it? But for more than 70 years 
I have begun every day by raising my right hand and 
saying, “Today | am going to beat my own record’.” In 
his letter to me he says: “At night I set aside 15 minutes 
to review the work of the day. J] am young yet at 82.” 
Youngsters, do you see why Professor Holden had < 
great part in bringing the farm world up to its heel 
high level, why his work is helping feed the world’s 
hungry, why he is highly respected by armies of friends, 
and why he is “young yet at 82’? 
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Teachers Salaries 1945-46 


WE THINK it desirable to give the figures for average 
teachers salaries by states as they are available from year 
to year, even tho any table of comparable figures is out- 
ofdate before it can be assembled. 

The following table shows the average salaries of 
classroom teachers, principals, and other instructional 
personnel in public elementary and secondary schools 
for 1945-46, these being the most recent data available 
from the US Office of Education. The figures in this 
table continue those given on page 434 of the 1947-48 
NEA Handbook and Manual, where salaries are com. 
pared over a 25-year period. Similar figures for 1944-45 
appeared in the NEA Journat for March 1947, page 172. 

Ihe national average for 1942-43 was $1599; for 1943- 
14, $1728; for 1944-45, $1846; for 1945-46, $2000 [e]; for 
1946-47 $2250 [e |; for 1947-48 $2550 [e]. Such figures as 
these are convincing evidence of the need for federal 
aid and tor minimum-salary legislation in the various 
siates. “hey emphasize the importance of uniting ow 
entire profession around the Victory Action Program in 
order that we may work more effectively for better con- 
ditions in keeping with the NEA goal of a minimum 
salary of $2400 a year for qualified beginning teachers 
who are college graduates with annual increments run- 
ning up to $0000 tor additional training and experience, 


Average 


Average 
Salary 


Rank State Salary 
$2946 [25] Florida $1719 
2875* [26] Vermont | 692 
2637 [27] Montana | 680* 
2561 [28] West Virginia 1676 
2555 [29] Idaho 1672 
2393 [30] Kansas 1666 
2370 [31] Wyoming 1654 

[32] 

] 

[34] 

] 


Rank State 
[1] New York 


2337 Virginia |640* 
Illinois 2280 Texas 1626 
Missouri |620* 
No. Carolina 1602 
lowa |580* 


[ 
Maryland 2262 
Delaware 2202 [ 
| 2167 f 

| 
| 
[ 


2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


8 
9 
0 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


2165 
2164 


37| Louisiana 1537 
38] New Hamp. 1530 
5] Indiana 2143 38}’South Dakota 1530 
6| Pennsylvania 2124 [40] Nebraska 1514 
17] Rhode Island 2098 [41] Maine 1495* 
[18] Utah 2016 [42] North Dakota 1469 
National average > $2000[e e] [43] Kentucky 1295 
[19] Nevada 1992 [44] Tennessee 1287 
[20] New Mexico 1970 [45] Alabama 1276 
[21] Wisconsin 1970* [46] So. Carolina 1152 
[22] Minnesota 1878 [47] Georgia 1081 
[23] Colorado 1815* [48] Arkansas 1068 
[24] Oklahoma 1796 [49] Mississippi 856 


Source: Preliminary figures from the US Office of Educe- 
tion. 


[el|—Close estimate. 


[*]}—Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
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IN BRIEF: 
Recent School-Finance Trends 


The inventory of 1940 public-school 
expenditures revealed that thousands 
of school systems had too little money 
to buy an acceptable amount and 
quality of schooling for all 
children. 

The question today is, 
expenditures 
1940 to 1947 to permit schoolboards 
to hold their own in 
ing for children?” The 


American 


“Did school 


increase enough from 
school- 


is NO. 


buying 
answer 


[1] In the United States as a whole, 
and in more than three-fourths of the 
states, schoolboards had less purchas- 
ing power per pupil in 1947 than they 
had in 1940. 

[2] While 
on the 
1940 to 
change 


per-pupil expenditures, 
average, increased 66% from 

1947, indexes of economic 
show that they should have 
gone up 86% to hold their own in the 
economic market. 

[3] The low-expenditure school sys- 
tems of 1940 are still operating at pov- 
erty levels of support, altho they made 
relatively large percent increases per 
pupil. A large percent increase of very 
little is still very little. Meanwhile the 
high-expenditure districts have not 
been able in 1947 to purchase the first- 
rate education they were able to afford 
in 1940. 

[4] Enormous inequalities in ex- 
penditure per pupil continue to exist 
both within individual states and 
among the states. Millions of children 
in 1947 were in school systems with 


ee 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THIS ARTICLE has been printed as a 
I2-page leaflet, Federal Aid—Impera- 
tive!, which may be had free from the 
NEA. It is based on a pictorial and 
graphic brochure by Dr. Norton, en- 
titled: Still Unfinished—Our Educa- 
tional Obligation to America’s Chil- 
dren, available from the NEA for 25¢. 
(Cash to accompany orders for $1 or 
less; quantity discounts.] 

In 1944 the American Council on 
Education issued a two-volume report 
by Dr. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler 
entitled: An Inventory of Public- 
School Expenditures in the United 
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Stile Unfinished 
Good Schools for All Children 
Is America’s Obligation 


such meager funds that their schooling 
was both brief and inferior. 

The situation 
ter than it 
some 


is little bet- 
year ago. While 
made further in- 
revenues, the addi- 
tional amounts barely offset the con- 
tinued rise in school costs. Also, the 
pressure of increased enrolments and 
the doubling of school construction 
costs are presenting to many 
districts in most states almost 
perable financial problems. 


today 
was a 
have 
school 


states 
creases in 


school 
insu- 


THE DETAILS: 
School Expenditures, 1940 to 1947 


Did school funds increase enough 
from 1940 to 1947 to permit boards of 
education to hold their own in buy- 
ing what it takes to educate children? 
How much should per-pupil costs have 
increased? 

In answering these questions, vari- 
ous indexes might be used as meas- 
ures of economic change in the United 
States between 1940 and 1947, such 
as: 


The consumer price index, 
which went up > 5 


~I 
on 


States, 1939-1940. Later, a popular ver- 
sion under the title, Unfinished Busi- 
ness in American Education, was pub- 
lished jointly by the Council and the 
National Education Association. 

The present study gives a similar in- 
ventory for 1946-47. It has used a sct- 
entific sampling technic to obtain a 
valid picture of school expenditures 
for each state and for the nation as a 
whole. 

The 1939-40 figures, originally pre- 
sented on a classroom-unit basis, have 
been converted to per-pupil basis for 
comparison with those for 1946-47. 
The pupil unit used is the weighted 
elementary-school pupil adjusted to 


—™. — een eee ee 


JOHN K. NORTON 


Director, Division of Organization and 
Administration, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


The retail price index, which 


went up . um. 20% 
Aver rage annual earnings f[sal- 

aries and w ages] per fulltime 

employe in private industry, 

which went up 86% 
Average income per person, 

which went up Re 


From the foregoing indexes, the in- 
crease in average yearly earnings of 
employes in private industry [86 %| 
was chosen as the measure of needed 
school cost adjustments from 1940 to 
1947. This choice was made since 90% 
and up of school budgets is for per- 
sonal services such as those of teachers, 
janitors, and building repair workers. 
Incidentally, 86% is also the average 
of the four indexes above. 


Did School Expenditures Make the 
Grade? 


Chart 1 gives the 


should have 


answer. There 
been an increase of 86‘ 





NN SON NN ee ae 


sparsity of population and the pro- 
portion of youth in highschool. This 
weighted unit puts the states on a 
comparable basis as to their educa- 
tional loads. However, the per-pupil 
expenditures based upon the weighted 
elementary-school pupil should not be 
confused with the usual per-pupil cost 
figures. 

The present inventory was conduct 
ed by the Institute of Administrative 
Research of Teachers Colle ge, Colum- 
bia University. The statistical technics 
are the work of Walter Cocking, re- 
search assistant. The project has been 
directed by John K. Norton and Paul 
R. Mort. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 
TO RISING COSTS-1940 TO 1947 


MEDIAN PERCENTAGE INCREASE = UNITED STATES AND 48 STATES 


° 10 20 x 40 30 
Per Cent 
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U.S. MEDIAN PER CENT INCREASE IN 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 
FROM 1939-40 TO 1946-47=66% 


in pupil costs from 1940 to 1947 to 
keep pace with the upward economic 
trend. The adjustment was only 66% 
—u 20% real loss trom the meager ex- 
penditure levels of 1940. More than 
three-lourths of the states failed to 
make the grade. 

Chart | tells why a school crisis de- 
\¢ loped between 1940 and 1947. It also 
tells why it still exists in the form of 
hundreds of thousands of substandard 
teachers, enrolment in 
institutions, Over- 
crowded school buildings, and mil- 
lions of children failing to get the 
kind of schooling that the postwar 


period insistently calls for. 


insufficient 
teacher-training 
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INCREASE IN AVERAGE 
ANNUAL EARNINGS 
PER FULL TIME EM- 
PLOYEE IN PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY (WAGES & 
SALARIES) = 86% 





Continued Inequality and Denial of 
Educational Opportunities 

Chart 2 

school costs from 


shows what happened to 
1940 to 1947. The 
bars to the left give the percent in- 
crease in per-pupil expenditures in 
each state. 

If a school system increased per- 
pupil costs 66% in these seven years, 
it did as well as the United States as 
a whole. However, the country as a 
whole increased its school expendi- 
tures less than was necessary. 

If a school system increased _per- 
pupil costs 86% from 1940 to 1947, 
it barely held its own in ability to buy 


CHART 1 


what it takes to educate children. Only 
1] of 48 states did this well. 


What Is the Situation in Your State? 

The right half of Chart 2 shows: [a] 
per-pupil expenditures of the states in 
1940 [black section of bar];. [b] 
amounts of increase per pupil 1940 to 
1947 [cross-hatched section of bar]; and 
[c] expenditure per pupil in 1947 [both 
black and cross-hatched sections of 
bar]. Some of the facts brought out by 


this chart follow: 


[1] Enormous inequalities in expen- 
diture per pupil still exist in the dif- 
ferent states. Compare length of bars 
at right of chart. 


[2] Some states increased pupil costs 
more than the country as a whole, but 
still have far too little per pupil to 
buy adequate schooling. They illus- 
trate the fact that a large percent in- 
crease of very little is still very little, 

[3| Some states increased school ex- 
penditures at a relatively slow rate, 
but still expend more per pupil than 
the average for the United States, 
These states lived on their past, rather 
than making adequate adjustments be- 
tween 1940 and 1947. Boards of edu- 
cation in such states are less able to 
buy first-rate education than in 1940. 

[4] Some states were substandard in 
school expenditures in 1940, and 
dropped even farther behind between 
1940 and 1947. 

Enormous inequalities in financial 
provision for educating children exist- 
ed in 1947 as in 1940. Millions of chil- 
dren in 1947 were in school systems 
with such meager funds that their 
schooling was both brief and inferior. 


Low-Expenditure. Districts Still Low 

Between 1940 and 1947 the greater 
percent increases were generally made 
in the low- rather than in the high- 
expenditure districts. This tendency 
represents an effort to lift school dis- 
tricts Operating on a poverty level of 
support to some acceptable minimum. 
So far as it has gone it is good. The 
trouble is it has not gone far enough. 
Evidence for this statement is found in 
Chart 2, which shows that the median 
expenditure per pupil in many states 
is too low to permit acceptable school- 
ing in even the typical school system. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES TO RISING COSTS 


PERCENTAGE AND COLLAR INCREASES PER PUPIL 
STATE MEDIAN PERCENT INCREASE 
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CHART 2 





STATE MEDIAN SUPPORT PER PUPIL 
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minimum is based on research which 


suggests that as school systems reach 
expenditure levels of $200 and above 
per pupil, they not only teach superion 
mastery of the Three R’s but also 
achieve increasing success in teaching 
children how to think, how to work 
together, and to do other things which 
are of supreme importance in equip- 
ping them for successful living in a 
democracy. The per-pupil expenditure 
of $200 is proposed as an acceptable 
minimum of support at 1947 price 
levels, in order that all American chil- 
dren and youth may be given the 
amount and quality of schooling 
which she postwar era requires. 

The continuous, solid line at the 
right in Chart 3, instead of going 
straight up to the top of the chart at 
the $200 point, deviates to the right. 
This deviation shows what the top- 
expenditure school systems would have 


expended if they increased their per- 
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above $220 45.7% 
200-219 46.2 
185-199 48.7 
165-184 43.7 
150-164 42.0 | 
130-149 42.0 } 
110-129 48.0 
90-109 55.3 
75+ 89 65.3 
55- 74 77.7 
35- 54 90.3 | 
below 35 97.0 
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1940 to 1947. 


is explained on page 143. 


pupil costs 86% from 
Che 86% 

All of the state profiles are pub- 
lished in the brochure, Still Unfin- 
ished—Our Educational Obligation to 


America’s Children. 


A Major Problem 


The inventory of school expendi- 
ture for 1939-40 revealed a shocking 
situation in many states and localities. 


Shameful inequality of school op- 
portunity.—The better-financed school 
systems expended $220 or more per 
pupil a year; the poverty school dis- 
tricts, $3.70 per pupil a year—inequal- 
ity to the tune of 60 to 1. 

Gross inadequacy of school support. 
—More than 1,175,000 children were 
reported in the 1940 inventory in 
school systems expending annually 
$18.50 or less per pupil. Millions of 
other children were attending school 
systems supported at poverty levels. 





CHART 3 









Denial of educational opportunity.— 
The 1940 reported nearly 
2,000,000 children aged six to 15 not 
in any school, 


census 


Repeated studies have shown that 
many local school systems and a num- 
ber of whole states are fiscally unable, 
even after levying confiscatory taxes, 
to finance schools of av erage cost. ‘This 
results from a highly uneven and in- 
verse distribution of children and of 
wealth. 











The Social Cost of Inadequate School 
Support 


Here are some of the _ liabilities 
which confronted us at the time of 
Pearl Harbor as a result of unequal 


and inadequate support of education. 


—10,000,000 adult Americans had 
had so little schooling they were vir- 
tually illiterate. 

—5,000,000 young men rejected by 
Selective Service for physical, mental, 
and educational deficiencies. 

Millions of young men of first-rate 
capacity, prematurely eliminated from 
school and lacking technical and othe) 
training needed in military service and 
cwilian industries. 


Every study of the matter reveals 
that the highest rates of illiteracy, of 
rejection tor military service, and the 
shortages in technical and 
kinds ol 


states with low 


greatest 


othe education occut in 


levels ot school ex- 


penditure. 


A Proposed Solution—Federal Aid 


The lesson of the seven, lean years 
of education from 1940 to 1947 con- 
firms the experience of the prewar 
period, and the conclusions of fiscal 
research, that the cancer of intiadequate 
school support cannot be removed if 
the states are dependent solely on their 
own resources for school revenue. 


The only cure for inequality and 
denial of educational opportunity is 
federal aid for public education. This 
should be provided under a_ plan 
whereby the national government sup- 
plements state and local funds with 
enough aid to put the financing of 
public education on an adequate foun- 
dation in all school systems, and which 
distributes the federal aid in a manner 
that continues local and state control 
of the schools. 
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Pupils versus Adults in World-Affairs Poll 


HEN the American Association 

for the United Nations [in co- 
operation with the Stephen H. Wilder 
Foundation] chose Cincinnati for an 
experiment in world-affairs education, 
the schools were immediately inter- 
ested. 

As part of the “Cincinnati Plan” 
for community education, a compre- 
hensive survey of community opinion 
was conducted by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center. Before results of 
the community poll were announced, 
Albert Grant, supervisor of appraisal 
services in the Cincinnati public 
schools, made an adaptation of the 
survey to fit school needs and sampled 
over 300 eleventh-grade pupils. 

The school poll was conducted ob- 
jectively. Neither teachers nor stu- 
dents had any warning. No identifica- 
tion was required. All papers were 
marked by an impartial clerical force. 

The highschool figures are first and 


the community figures second here: 


[7] Do you think there will always 


he wars between countries, or do you 


think someday we'll prevent pi 


Always be wat 51%—- 0 
Prevent some day 39 —24 
Don’t know 10 — 4 


| Do you expect the US to fight 
in onetew war within ten years? 


Yes 42 —4X¢ 4 
No ee 320 —38 
Don’t know 26 —l4 


[3] Would you like to see the 
United States join in the movement 
to establish world peace? 


Yes 79%—76% 
No : 14 —14 
Don’t know 7 —10 


[4] Do you think there should even- 
tually be some sort of international 
control of atomic bombs, or should 
each country remain free to make its 
own bombs? 


International control____-_.-85%—60% 
Each copntry fret... we--o-81 =SS 
Don’t know 4; —8 


[5] Do you think it will be best for 
the future of this country if we take 
an active part in world affairs, or if 
we stay out of world affairs? 

Take active pert... 91%—-65% 

tab Nell ee Ee _6 —29 

Don’t know__ ae ee 


[6] Do you think most foreign coun- 
tries can be trusted to meet us halfway 
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in working out problems together, or 
do you think most of them cannot be 
trusted to meet us halfway? 
Can be trusted 63%—45% 
Cannot be trusted _.._-24 —47 
Don’t know 13 —8 
[7] Do you think we can count on 
Russia to meet us halfway in working 
out problems? 


ee ce animes andes __---16%—14% 
No SORA Le ee 65 —74 
Don’t know 19 —12 


[8] In general, are you satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the progress the UN 
has made so far? 


Satisfied ; bei 36%—48% 
Dissatished ........: Ee 49 —4l 
Don’t know 15 —1l1 


[9] Do you think the UN will suc- 
ceed in spite of the disagreements that 
have come up among England, Rus- 
sia, and the US, or do you think 
these disagreements are so serious that 
the UN will fail? 

Will succeed __--_.----59%—62% 

Will fail aes 


Don’t know 27 —14 


o al 


[10] Some people say there are so 
many disagreements in the UN that 
we would be better off to get together 
with other countries.and work on in- 
ternational problems outside the UN. 
Other people say that working thru 
UN its the best way to preserve peace. 
How do you feel? 

Work separately ~-.---. 8%—l4% 

Thru the UN ——— 

Don't know 8s —5 


[J/| Do you think there is anything 
the United States can do to make the 
UN more successful, or are we doing 
all we can? 

eg | ere tes 32% —20% 

Doing all we can... .__ 50 —68 

Don’t know 18 —12 

[12] Do you think you would be 


better off personally if the US would 
trade more with foreign countries? 


Yes, better off._.___-_ 45 %—52% 
No oes 29 —28 
Don’t know 26 —20 


[13] What would be your best guess 
on the amount of money the UN 
spends each year? 


2 million 1%— 4° 
eS 25 —17 
100 millioa —......... 35 19 
800 million __ a 23 -16 
oe eS 16 —14 


[14] Have you heard or read any- 
thing about veto power in the UN? 

Yes 87 %—48.5% 

No 138 —51.5 


CHARLES H. WILSON 


Supervisor of Highschool Subjects 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


[15] Can the veto be used only in 
the Sec urity Council also in the 
General Assembly of the UN? 


Security Council 19% —21% 
General Assembly, also__ 28 —35 
Don’t know 23 —44 


[16] Do you think the veto power 


is a good rule, or not? 
Ves, good 39%—35% 
Not good 12 —50 
Don’t know i: 19 —15 


[17 | Zs it your impression that the 
US originally wanted the veto rule, 


or did we just agree because other 
countries wanted it? 


We wanted it ----~----51%—35% 
just agreed to it... 21 —44 
Don’t know nmiaeiihantia __.27 —21 


Tho gratified with the showing of 
the students as compared with the 
adults, school officials 


were by no 
means satisfied. 


They therefore vol- 
unteered to participate in the plan. 

Leaders in all civic, social, and re- 
ligious groups were contacted, and an 
all-day working conference was called. 
G. H. Reavis, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Cincinnati schools, was 
chosen to head the plan. 

A working 
committees, 
lations, 


organization of four 
representing public re- 
education, organiza 
tions, and religious groups was setup, 
each with a chairman working 
operation with Dr, 


C1Vic 


ili CO 
Reavis. 

Plans were put into effect to con 
tact every resident of greater Cincin- 
nati within six months. At the end of 
that period, sometime this spring 
another survey will test results, 

Press and radio drum away con- 
stantly with releases. Every imaginable 
organization in Cincinnati has been 
urged to devote a certain amount of 
time to a study of the United Nations 
and world affairs, Pamphlets, street- 
car placards, match holders, lectures, 
and films are used to awaken civic 
consciousness in world citizenship. 

Junior programs, 
originating directly from highschool 
assemblies, devote much time to top- 


town-meeting 


ics of world interest, creating a stead 
ily growing listening audience among 
pupils and adults. 
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AMBASSADORS of GOODWILL 


The teacher’s part in school public relations as seen by a layman 


1 = shall not live by bread alone 
... It is for much more than 
bread butter that a_ teacher 
teaches. It has to be, since material re- 
wards are so frequently inadequate. 


Yes, the laborer is worthy of his 


and 


hire, as was stated so long ago by the 
Master Teacher, but the teacher must 
give constant evidences to the public 
of that worthiness. No other worker 
in the great gamut of human endeavor 
is rewarded as is the teacher—the real 
teacher—he or she who is completely 
dominated by service above self. 

I he rewards to the teacher are both 
tangible and intangible, but the in- 
tangible are by far the greater. 

With frequency there 
come to my office or my home middle- 
men and 


increasing 
aged who remind 
me of pleasant associations of some 
and a halt ago in the 
classrooms in Michigan, where | was 


women 


two decades 
visitors— 
desire to tell of their suc- 
cess, of their homes, of the children, 
of their own social service—constitute 
a portion of the intangible rewards of 
my efforts so many years ago. 


privileged to teach. ‘These 


with then 


Just the other day a woman visited 
our home. She had recently seen a 
highschool classmate of hers of 25 
years past, who reported that her 
brother was now a success because 
when he was floundering in high- 
school I had somehow touched the 
Aladdin’s lamp of initiative in him. 
I had started him to be the kind of 
an individual of which he was innately 
capable, and now he has a fine wife 
and three wonderful children and is 
a successful professor in a Midwestern 
college. ‘These are the rewards far be- 
yond measure. 

Some time ago a prominent educa- 
tor from England in a roundtable con- 
ference expressed the conviction that 
if a man could look back on his life 
and truthfully state he had so touched 
the life of just one boy as to make 
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PHILIP LOVEJOY 
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him become worthwhile and successful 
as a man, the existence of the adult 
was justified. 

I can hear the editor asking, “Did 
I ask Mr. Lovejoy to write for us on 
the teacher’s part in school public re- 
lations as seen by a layman?” 

Well Mr. Editor, that is exactly 
what I am doing. But first I am try- 
ing to focus attention on the great 
purpose of teaching, on the intangibles 
of school public relations, on the de- 
velopment of attitudes in the com- 
munity that will be favorable to edu- 
cation and educators. 

No person in the entire school sys- 
tem plays a more important part than 
does the teacher. Moehlman, in his 
admirable book, Public School Rela- 
tions, states that the teacher can make 
or break the school public-relations 
program. 

The teacher is the ambassador of 
his craft in all his economic, social, 
and spiritual contacts. Those with 
whom he comes in contact will ap- 
praise the schools pretty much in 
accordance with the impressions that 
the teacher has created. Some of these 
impressions come from his pupils; 
some from direct contact with adults; 
some from reported addresses of the 
teacher; some from articles written by 
the teacher. 

As a layman, what do I expect of 
the teacher in the school public-rela- 
tions program? 

A teacher must assuredly be tech- 
nically proficient in his work. He must 
be well-equipped to remain abreast of 
the times—and how times do change 
in these post-World War II days! 

He must possess ability to impart 
technical knowledge in a manner ca- 
pable of receptivity and retention. Is 
not his primary function as a servant 
of the public to impart knowledge, to 
engender enthusiasm for knowledge, 
and to help those with whom he comes 
in contact to live fine and higher 


types of lives as citizens of the country 
in which he holds his position? 

In the school of a democracy the 
child is a bundle of personality traits 
capable of integration. The teacher is 
a helper. Children become creative. 
Selfexpression is expected. Mere acqui- 
sition of subjectmatter is relegated to 
second place, and attention is focused 
on the development of attitudes, skills, 
habits, and ideals conducive to suc- 
cessful living. So the teacher must be 
a master of his art. 

A teacher must literally love to 
teach, and the teacher who is in love 
with his job will have a keen sense 
of humor and will never use sarcasm. 

A teacher is the servant of the com- 
munity that pays his salary. The ac- 
ceptance of such a salary implies the 
willingness of the teacher to be such 
a citizen. Frequently evenings must 
be devoted to furtherance of educa- 
tional work by means of direct social 
contacts. 

Should not a teacher participate in 
community organizations, in the work 
of the church, in schools of religious 
education, in the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, in community sings, in serv- 
ice clubs, in Boy Scout or Girl Scout 
or Camp Fire activities, in the YMCA 
or YWCA, or some of the kindred 
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His seniority ignored in ap- 
pointment of a department 
head, a disgruntled teacher 
came to the principal, de- 
manding to know why his 20 
years of experience had been 
overlooked. 


“My friend,” thought the 
principal, “you haven‘t had 
20 years’ experience. You've 


had one year’s experience 20 
times.” 
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organizations of his own choosing too 
numerous herein to mention? 

Manifestly, contact in such activi- 
ties is Of inestimable importance in 
developing a feeling of goodwill to- 
ward the school system. The teachers 
become more than salary-receivers. 
They become virile, dynamic contrib- 
utors to the upbuilding of the com- 
munity of which they are temporarily 
or permanently a part. 

In my opinion, the public-school 
teacher employed under an annual 
contract has no right to strike for bet- 
ter working conditions or higher ma- 
terial rewards. Such an act on the part 
of teachers anywhere in the country 
is bound to decrease the respect of 
the public for schools and teachers. 

By striking, the teacher, in effect, 
walks out on the youngsters whom he 
has vowed to help. Sooner or later he 
will be teaching about the sanctity of 
the pledged word and the inviolability 
of written contracts. His teaching will 


be ineffective if he himself, or some 


of his confreres, has broken his pledged 


that he would teach for the 
ensuing ten months at so many dollars 
per month. 

In my opinion, the teacher has the 
right not to accept the proffered con- 
tract, but, once accepted, he has no 
right to discontinue providing the 
services which he pledged to provide. 
True, a teachers’ strike focuses atten- 
tion on teachers’ plight, but in the 
long run the effect is bound to be neg- 
ative as far as the development of sat- 
isfactory school public relations is 
concerned. 


word 


So the teacher’s part in the program 
of school public relations is to do all 
those things possible that will keep 
the citizenry informed concerning the 
status of education in that particular 
community—home contacts; human 
procedure in the classroom; commu- 
nity service; visitation to the sick; com- 
munity contacts rather than aloofness; 
the willingness to bear a proportionate 
share of the community’s burden; and 
insistence on a high perfection of per- 
sonal technic in instruction, inspiring 
confidence among all with whom con- 
tact is maintained. 

A school system can rise or fall as 
the result of the impressions made in 
the teacher’s economic, social, and spir- 
itual contacts. His position is strategic, 
and the rewards to all concerned are 
permanent. 
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Concerning LETTERS 


I IS commonly said that in a de- 

mocracy decisions are made by a 
majority of the people. Of course, that 
is not true. Decisions are made by a 
majority of those who make them- 
selves heard. 

Good citizenship includes persuad- 
ing high-grade persons to run for 
public office, supporting them during 
campaigns and at the polls, and get- 
ting others to do likewise. For some 
it means willingness themselves to be- 
come candidates. 

But this is not enough. The good 
citizen must also make himself heard, 
especially on issues which develop 
after an election and were not de- 
bated in it. 

At a time when so many powerful 
groups are organized to put pressure 
on Congress to serve their own ends, 
it is all the more important that 
your representatives be kept informed 
on the thinking of those who have 
no personal axes to grind but desire 
only what they believe best for the 
eeneral welfare. 


Things Your Congressman Likes 


[1] He likes to hear opinions from 
home and wants to be kept informed 
of conditions in the district. Base 
your letter on your own pertinent 
experiences and observations. 

[2] If writing about a specific bill, 
describe it by number or its popular 
name. Your congressman has thou- 
sands of bills before him in the course 
of a year and cannot always take time 
to figure out to which 


one you are 
referring. 
{3] He likes intelligent, well- 


thought-out letters which present a 
definite position, even if he does not 
agree with it. 

[4] Even more important and _ val- 
uable to him is a concise statement 
of the reasons for your position— 
particularly if you are writing about 
a field in which you have specialized 
knowledge. He has to vote on many 
matters with which he has had little 
or no firsthand experience. Some of 
the most valuable help he gets in 
making up his own mind comes from 
facts presented in letters from _per- 
sons who really know what they are 
talking about. 


TO CONGRESSMEN 


Walter H. Judd 


Member of Congress from Minnesota 


[5] Short letters are almost always 
best. Members of Congress receive 
many, many letters each day, and a 
long one may not get as prompt a 
reading as a brief statement. 

[6] Letters should be timed to ar- 
rive while the issue is “alive.” If your 
congressman is a committee member, 
he will appreciate having your views 
while the bill is before-him for study 
and action. 

|7| A congressman likes to know 
when he has done something of which 
you approve. He is quite as human 
as you. 


Things Your Congressman Does Not Like 


[1] He does not like letters that 
merely “demand” or “‘insist’”’ that he 
vote for or against a certain bill; o: 
that tell him what you want him to 
vote for but not why. He has no way 
of knowing whether your reasons are 
good or bad, and he is not greatly 
influenced. 

[2] He does not like to be threat- 
ened with promises of defeat at the 
next election. 

[3] He does not like to be told how 
influential the writer is in his own 
locality. 

|4| He does not like to be asked to 
commit himself on a particular bill 
as the best means of achieving a 
desired end, until the committee in 
charge of the subject has had a chance 
to hear the evidence and dig out all 
the pros and cons. 

[5] He does not like form letters 
or letters which include excerpts from 
other letters on the same subject. 

[6] He does not like to hear from 
people from other districts, except 
when the letter deals with a matter 
which is before a committee of which 
he is a member. Congressional cour- 
tesy makes him refer letters from non- 
constituents on other subjects to the 
proper persons. 

[7] He does not like to be deluged 
by letters from the same person on 
the same subject. Quality, not quan- 
tity, is what counts. 

—From Journal of the 
winter 1948. 
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Effects of Delay on Growth 


HAT happens if what we teach 
lags behind the tempo ol the 
child’s own growth? We know it does 
lithe good to give him a chance to 

arn betore he is ready. Will he suffer 
harm if his chance is delayed beyond 


that timer 


The Importance of Timing 


From a developmental point of 
view, the timing ol a child’s education 
is very important. ‘This idea of timing 
and the notion that there might be 
danger in delay have profoundly in- 
fluenced our educational methods. 

\t school we hurry to teach certain 
academic skills. In many communities 
parents put on the screws if they think 
the school is not hurrying fast enough. 
\t home, likewise, parents often try 
to hurry some features of child train- 
ing, as when a young baby is made to 
shift from a bottle to a cup, or an 
cight-year-old is hounded into being 
as udy and sedate as an adult. 

Partly because of this urge to hurry 
bar- 


riers against experimentation with 


children along, there are strong 
the timing of what is taught. Even so 
innocent an experiment as postpon- 
ing regular-style handwriting to the 
third or fourth grade—meanwhile let- 
ting children print their words—has 
met Opposition in some communities. 

Because of gaps in the research evi- 
dence, some of my statements will be 
in terms of what probably is true 
rather than in terms of established 
fact. 


Meanings and Measures of Delay 


Certain broad considerations should 
be kept in mind in dealing with the 
practical question as to what we 
should stress now and what might be 
postponed in the program planned 
lor a particular group of children. 

We must consider what the young 
pupils themselves have the capacity 
or readiness to learn. But, since chil- 
dren, once they have reached school 
age, are capable of learning a wider 
variety of things than we ever could 
teach, more than the matter of readi- 
ness must be taken inio account. 
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Ihe standards and demands that 
society imposes upon children must 
be considered. If these demands seem 
to be out of gear with the growth of 
children, some sort of adjustment, 
compromise, or substitute must be 
made. 

We must also take account of all 
aspects of a child’s makeup so that we 
do not push one kind of training at 
the expense of something of equal 
importance. In the past we have 
tended to push academic subjects 
with almost a brutal disregard of 
children’s social adjustments and 
their emotional wellbeing. 


In His Own Good Time 


We should not let fear of the 
danger of delay blind us to the fact 
that the child himself, in his own 
good time, changes or sheds many of 
his ways of behaving. Development 
involves a capacity for selfrevision. 

‘The child creeps when he 1s at the 
stage of a creeper; later he walks, 
without special instruction. For a 
time he likes radio programs which, 
to sophisticated adults, are quite 
inane, and which he himself later 
disdains. 

To say this does not mean that we 
should take no hand in the educa- 
tion of children. Many forms of learn- 
ing, obviously, require special facil- 
ities and help. But behavior suited to 
a certain level of growth does not 
necessarily become a habit that car- 
ries on to a later level. 

Adults and children could be 
spared a tremendous amount of 
bother if they could learn wisely how 
to utilize and depend upon this prin- 
ciple of selfrevision—even in such 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 
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areas as spelling, language usage, and 
grammar, 


Consequences of Short and Long Delays 

Findings in some studies suggest 
that within a certain time-range a 
child may be able to make up quickly 
for delayed opportunities. Beyond 
that ume the penalties of delay may 
become serious. 

An older child's social dealings 
with others involves a vast number 
of technics and skills, such as taking 
turns, falling into place, using the 
right vernacular, knowing how to ask 
instead of demanding or snatching. 

If a child aged ten or 12 has not 
had a chance to learn skills which 
his peers take for granted, he is likely 
to run into trouble when he tries to 
make contact with other children of 
his own age. He may then try as 
quickly as possible to make up for 
lacks. Or he may avoid other children 
for fear of ridicule and humiliation, 
with the result that he loses the 
chance to learn the technics he needs. 

In like manner, a child who has 
fallen behind in his motor skills be- 
cause of illness, overprotection, or 
lack of opportunity, often finds it 
difficult to start as a beginner. This, 
in turn, may adversely affect his social 
adjustments. 

We have touched here upon one of 
the complications involved in delayed 
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Sometimes, looking deep into the eyes of a child, you are conscious of 


meeting a glance full of wisdom. . 


.. All this piled-up world knowledge 


you have acquired is unguessed at by him. And yet you meet this 


wonderful look that tells you in a moment more than all the years of 


experience have seemed to teach. 


—HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 
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learning: it seems difficult for the 
older learner to put himself in the 
position of a beginner and not to 
hold himself to the standards of per- 
sons of his own age who have had 
the advantage of learning over a pe- 
riod of many years. A good teacher 
can do a great deal to ease the pres- 
sure and to encourage a child in this 
plight. 


The Value of an Early Ounce of 


Prevention 


The importance of wholesome edu- 
cational opportunities at an early age 
and the value of trying to make 
amends for past misfortunes as early 
in a child’s life as possible are em- 
phasized when we look at education 
from the standpoint of good mental 
hygiene. Experiences that occur while 
a child lacks the ability to give much 
thought to what is happening may 
influence his ways of thinking and 
his feelings for a long time to come. 

Children differ in their ability to 
manage emotional difficulties sus- 
tained during early years, but the 
way in which each one meets life in 
the present is influenced by what hap- 
pened to him in the past. 

The longer an unwholesome emo- 
tional condition prevails in a child’s 
life the more strongly intrenched his 
maladjustment is likely to be. The 
child who is full of many fears is 
likely to build complex subterfuges 
and habits of escape around his fears. 
His defensive or hostile attitude may 
give offense to others and thus aggra- 
vate his own troubles. 

A tendency to feel suspicious or 
guilty or inferior, unwholesome atti- 
tudes toward sex, or any other morbid 
emotional slant, likewise may put an 
increasing burden upon the child as 
time goes on. “Problem children” in 
the upper elementary grades often 
have a history of personal trouble 
that goes back at least to the time 
they entered school. 

Here is an area where delay may 
be dangerous to society and costly in 
terms of unhappiness to the individ- 
ual. All the resources for good mental 
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The timing of a child's education is important, 


hygiene that a school system can 
muster should be brought to bear at 
least as early as the first grade. To de- 
lay until the child is older and his 
difficulties more obvious or more dis- 
ruptive is poor economy and bad 
education. 


What Now Is Delayed May Forever Be 
Lost 

The possible effects of delay raise 
a question as to the bearing the skills 
a person acquires during elementary 
and highschool years have upon his 
interests and activities during the 
rest of his life. What things, if missed 
in childhood, are likely to leave last- 
ing gaps? What things, if learned, are 
likely to yield dividends as long as 
a person lives? 

The findings on these questions are 
limited but provocative. Altho we 
cannot be sure that every skill or in- 
terest a person acquires as a child 
will carry over to his adult life, we 
can be quite certain that an adult 
is more likely to pursue interests 
tasted as a child than to develop en- 
tirely new ones, 


The chances are slim for the de- 
velopment in adult years of certain 
interests and skills which a person did 
not acquire as a child. 

Many persons, for example, who 
did not learn to play a musical in- 
strument in childhood now wish they 
could play. Yet they do not make the 
effort, even tho they have both the 
time and the means. 

Adults often fail to learn to do 
things which obviously would add to 
their everyday comfort and save them 
tidy sums of money—such as doing 
odd repair jobs about the house. 

Many reasons account for this, but 
the important thing is that failure to 
become interested in, or at least 
mildly familiar with, an activity in 
childhood often means that the activ- 
ity never is acquired. What is learned 
in childhood has an important bear- 
ing upon a person’s conception of 
himself and of what he could or 
should expect to do as an adult. 

This is a very important matter 
to bear in mind in planning the 
educational program in the elemen- 
tary and highschool years. 
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" E’VE got to stop it!” Grizzled 

Tom Bronson lowered his pa- 

er, indicating an article headed: 
| g 


CONSOLIDATION 
RECOM MENDED 
Commission Says Six School 
Districts Should Merge 


Mrs. Bronson looked up from her 
“Would it be bad if 
joined in a larger district?” 


darning. we 

“Bad? We'd lose our school here at 
the Corners.” Mr. Bronson glanced 
fondly at his small eranddaughter. 
“Martha would have to spend two 
hours a day riding a bus to Midtown 
and back. And that’s all. ‘Take 
Bill.” 

Mr. Bronson pointed his pipe at 


not 


his youngest son, a sturdy 15-year-old. 
“Bill can go to school here at the 
Corners and do his chores morning 
and evening. Once he starts at Mid- 
town, he’ll be no more good here.” 

“Why do you say that?” Bill asked, 
with some indignation. 

“Because you'd leave too early and 
get home too late,” his father replied. 
“And you'd probably get filled full of 
town notions.” 

“I’m not so sure,” interposed Carl, 
war-bronzed brother of Bill and father 
of Martha. “I sat in on some of the 
hearings before the Commission. And 
I've talked to Paul Wilson, superin- 
tendent of the consolidated district in 
the next county. He gave me this 
pamphlet.” 


Carl held up A Key to Better Edu- 


cation {published by the National 
Commission on School District Re- 
organization, 1947. 15¢. NEA, 1201 


16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.}. 
He squared off to present his ideas to 
the family circle. 

“The way I get it, putting these six 
small districts together doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean closing the school at the 
Corners. It would mean that all the 
schools in the present districts would 
be under the control of a single school- 
board, which could name a good 
schoolman superintendent for the en- 
tire district. Schools could be placed 
wherever they are needed. Many prob- 
ably would stay where they are now.” 
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“Then,” cut in his father, “what 
good will the change do?” 


"A Real Good Highschool" 


“Well, for one thing, it will give us 


a district big enough to have a real 
good highschool. The Corners is all 
right for an elementary school, and 
I'd like to see Martha go there for the 
first three years at least. There are 
enough children in the neighborhood 
to have something like 20 in the first 
three grades. Then if we could add a 
kindergarten and have two good teach- 
ers, a good program could be put on 
for ages four to eight. Or three teach- 
ers might be employed to take care of 
kindergarten thru grade six.” 

“How would that be any better than 
the school we have here now?” asked 
Mr. Bronson. 

“Well, if the Corners school was in 
a larger district, a music teacher might 
be employed to divide his time among 
this school and other elementary 
schools in the district. The same thing 
might be done for art and handicraft. 
And moving the upper grades out 
would leave space that could be used 
for music, reading, and handicraft.” 








“And for a school cafeteria,” put in 
Mrs. Bronson. “I’ve often thought how 
nice it would be to have hot lunches 
served to the children instead of their 
having to eat cold sandwiches.” 

“That may be true,” conceded Mr. 
Bronson, “but what about the high- 
school? If our children have to go to 
town highschools, they will be weaned 
away from the farm. And it will hurt 
the community a lot to lose its high- 
school.” 


Make Farm Life Attractive 


“We wouldn't be losing our high- 
school,” contended Carl. “We'd sim- 
ply be recognizing our place in the 
larger community. And the highschool 
would be really a rural highschool, 
which could help make a farm life 
more attractive than a little one-horse 
school can ever do.” 

Bill chimed in eagerly, “I wouldn't 
mind going to a larger highschool. 
The one at the Corners isn’t big 
enough even for a basketball team, 
much less football or baseball. It 
doesn’t have any band. What’s more, 
I can’t get the courses I really want. 
How is a fellow going to get ready 
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for medicine when we haven't any 
science laboratories?” 

“Carl went there and he did pretty 
well,’ Mrs. Bronson objected. 

“Maybe so,” said Carl, “but I can 
see a lot of things I missed. When I 
went to college 1 was pretty weak in 
math and science. I was fortunate 
enough to get a good course in agri- 
culture at State College, but look at 
Jack Simpson. He had to take over the 
farm right after highschool. If the 
school had been larger, there could 
have been a course in agriculture for 
fellows like him, and he could have 
picked up stuff about crop rotation 
and contour plowing to prevent ero- 
sion. Then I bet he wouldn't be carry- 
ing that expensive scrub stock the way 
he ts now.” 

“And you think Midtown High- 
school will give courses in agriculture, 
| suppose,” remarked his father. 

“Why not, if it serves the boys 
who are going into farming? Further- 
more, I am not so sure our highschool 
should be at Midtown. If the elemen- 
tary school is left at the Corners, a 
highschool, including grades seven 
thru ten, might be operated at Central 
Village. It would only take Bill about 
half an hour to get there on the bus, 
and there are 150 to 200 pupils for 
those grades within an hour’s bus trip. 
Paul Wilson says that is enough to 
make a really good junior highschool. 
That ought to give you a basketball 
team and a band too, Bill.” 

“Well, that’s different,” conceded 
his father. “Another highschool might 
be left at Green Springs as well as one 
at Midtown?” 

“Sure, and these schools would be 
just as much community centers as 
the present highschools are. Probably 
more so. As for the Corners, the ele- 
mentary school would make a fine 
center for neighborhood gatherings 
and other purposes.” 


And a Junior College 


“What are you going to do with 
the last two years of highschool?” Bill 
wanted to know. 

‘“‘Maybe that could be joined with 
the first two years of college to make 
a junior college,” suggested Mary, 
Carl’s wife, who had taught school 
while he was in the army. “I have been 
reading in the NEA JourNAL about 
how the public junior college is the 
coming thing. This consolidated dis- 
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This article embodying Mr. Chase's ideas was written by the staff of the 


Rural Editorial Service, of which he is director. The Rural Editorial Service 


is now serving 60 journals in the United States and Canada. 


trict would be large enough to sup- 
port a junior college, wouldn't it, 
Carl?” 

“Paul Wilson thinks so. We figure 
that a junior college including grades 
11 thru 14 could be operated at Mid- 
town to draw students from the whole 
district. Hardly any place in the pro- 
posed district is more than an hour's 
ride from Midtown, and a four-year 
community college there ought to 
draw 400 pupils.” 

“That would bring college educa- 
tion to a lot of boys and girls who 
can’t afford to go away to school,” 
said Mary, “and it would provide a 
better highschool education, too. If 
I had gone to such a school, I might 
have had a good course in homemak- 
ing and not have had to learn it the 
hard way at the expense of Carl and 
Martha.” 

“Let me see that pamphlet,” said 
John Bronson, reaching for A Key to 
Better Education. He leafed thru the 
booklet and paused at the section, 
“What a Satisfactory District Does.” 

“You think this big district could 
do what it says here about music and 
art and agriculture and vocational 
courses, as well as doing a good job 
of teaching the Three R’s?” 

“Well, it can,” replied Carl, “if it 
gets the right superintendent and 
good teachers. And a big district has 
a much better chance of doing that 
than this little district we’re living 
in now.” 


Strong Enough To Meet Needs 


As the discussion continued, the 
Bronson family began to see the pos- 
sibilities of a district large enough 
and strong enough to provide a mod- 
ern educational program for all. 

In a little while Mr. Bronson was 
telling his neighbors how a large dis- 
trict might have a highschool located 
in each of the larger community cen- 
ters. He began to argue, however, that 
these schools ought to be large enough 
to have at least 12 teachers each. 

It wasn’t long before he and Carl, 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 


DRAWING BY VIRGINIA BREDENDIECK 


at a meeting of their farm organiza- 
tion, took part in a discussion of the 
exciting possibility of a four-year com- 
munity college. As these farm people 
began to get the facts, they said that 
the improved education which could 
be offered in a large district would be 
one of the, best means of improving 
rural life. 


Attitude of the Teachers 


Some of the teachers had been a bit 
skeptical about district reorganization. 
Since cutting out the schools serving 
less than ten pupils would reduce the 
number of teachers, some thought this 
might mean loss of jobs. 

But these teachers were really inter- 
ested in the welfare of boys and girls. 
When they saw how reorganization 
could improve the educational pro- 
gram, their enthusiasm began to grow. 

As one teacher put it: “I am for 
anything that does more for these boys 
and girls. And, come to think of it, it 
will do a lot for us teachers too. We 
will have better buildings, be able to 
use films and other teaching aids.” 

“No doubt about that,” the county 
superintendent agreed, “and I'll tell 
you another thing. Experience shows 
that teachers are paid better salaries 
in the larger districts. As for losing 
jobs, there will be more than enough 
jobs for all qualified teachers in carry- 
ing out the enriched program.” 

he superintendent was able to give 
both teachers and citizens much infor- 
mation on the benefits brought by 
large, well-organized districts. The 
teachers, with the aid of people like 
the Bronsons, saw that these facts got 
to the voters. As time for decision 
neared, there seemed little doubt of 
the outcome. 

“I guess when reorganization is done 
right, everybody gains,” mused Mr. 
Bronson, “especially the kids.” 
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HAT is more relaxing after a hard 
Wy year’s work than doing something 
“just for fun’? So thought a group of 
fourth-grade boys and girls who knew 
the many joys in a room where art 
and music prevail. 

Several times during the year, the 
children had asked to make slides, de- 
picting some phase of their school 
work. Near the close of school they 
expressed their desire to plan and 
create a musical program for their 
parents and friends. Naturally the 
question arose, “Why not have a 
musical slide program?” 

Here was something related to their 
interest. Here was something that 
would serve as a tool to vitalize in- 
struction. So the teacher’s answer was, 
“Yes, why notre’ 

Since the story of a song never 
erows old, the children decided to use 
rhymes and jingles for their slides. 
They brought books, magazines, pic- 
tures, music, recordings, and other 
pertinent materials to school. 

After exploring these materials, 
they entered upon plans with the con- 
fidence boys and girls have if given 
the opportunity to carry out their own 
ideas. 

[he plans provided that each 
child individually or in a _ group 
choose some rhyme or jingle that ap- 
pealed to him, illustrate it on a glass 
slide, and be responsible for the words 
and music that accompanied it. He 
was then to learn the words and music 
of all the other selections. 

After research in slide-making, the 
students drew up the following out- 
line of steps in making slides: 

[1] Have ideas clearly in mind be- 
fore starting. 

[2] Begin by drawing on paper the 
size within the child’s experience. 

|3| Observe these art principles: 

[a] Draw most important thing 
first and draw it large. 

|b], Perspective: Near things large; 
far things smaller and smaller, re- 
ceding to back of picture. 

(c| Break up space. 

\d] Balance picture. 

[e] Recognize rhythm. 

(f} Color: Near things light and 
bright. Far things darker and duller. 
Have sharp contrasts between light 
and dark. 

[4] Reduce illustration on smaller 
paper, making corrections, 

[5] Reduce on paper the size of 
slide [314”x4”], leaving small margin 
on all four sides. 
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JUST FOR FUN 





Black-and-white photos do not do justice to “The Three Little Kittens" and 
“Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary," as drawn by the children. THE JOURNAL 
staff wishes you could see the colored slides that Mrs. Schrieber sent in. 


ANNA WINTER SCHRIEBER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Hawthorne School 
University City, Missouri 
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[6] Transfer illustration by placing 
etched glass on small drawing to trace 
outline of details. 

[7] Color as desired. 

[8] Test frequently. 

[9] Cover slide with clear glass and 
bind with lantern-slide tape. 

[10] Type explanations on carbon 
paper placed over cellophane the size 
of slide. Bind cellophane between 
clear glass. 

After making the slides, the group 
compiled rhymes and jingles repre- 
sented in the order desired for the 
program. 

On the all-important day, our pro- 
eram was introduced by the song and 
slide, “Over the Rainbow.” Sung as 
a solo by a little girl with a lovely 
voice, this number captivated the im- 
agination of the audience and set 
the mood for the program. 

As each slide was presented, it was 
introduced by an announcer, who 
gave its name and its producer. The 
number represented was then accom- 
panied, individually or by the group, 
with some vocal or instrumental 
music or choric-speech work. 

The rhymes and jingles included 
such favorites as “Round the Mul- 
berry Bush,” “Old Dog Tray,” “Hick- 
ory Dickory Dock,” “Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat,” “Polly Put the Kettle 
On,” and “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

As the teacher watched the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm, joy, and satisfac- 
tion in their artistic expression and 
the audience’s enjoyment of the pro- 
gram, she felt that her objectives for 
the project had been achieved: 

[1] To provide enjoyment and re- 
laxation thru familiar rhymes and 
art songs. 

[2] ‘To stimulate creative work and 
expression. 

[3] ‘To enrich lives of children with 
a deeper appreciation of music, art, 
rhythm, and song. 

[4] Io appreciate the integrating 
possibilities of various skills thru cre- 
ative selfexpression. 

[5] To develop and improve so- 
cially while learning to live and work 
cooperatively. 

[6] To develop poise, selfconfi- 
dence, and charm because of a feeling 
of a job well done. 

Recordings were made of the entire 
program. Pictures were taken when 
activities were at their height. The 
children now have a complete record 
of the program of work which they 
carried on “just for fun.” 
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Love better 


TO A SCHOOL TEACHER 


HIS piece is by way of being a love 

letter to a lady I do not know, but 
who made the news shortly before 
Christmas. The account of what hap- 
pened and what she did gave me such 
a warm, rich feeling in my heart that 
it felt like love, and I thought that 
maybe I ought to tell her about it. 

Her name is Miss Elizabeth Holt, 
and she is the kindergarten teacher 
at the Elliott Street school in New- 
ark, N.J. And not long ago she was 
in charge when some 72 children, 
mostly kindergarten pupils, were giv- 
ing their traditional Christmas play 
in front of the 12-foot Christmas tree 
in the kindergarten room of the 
school, in which, in various class- 
rooms, there was a total of 790 
youngsters. | 

I cannot see Miss Holt. I do not 
know whether she is young, middle- 
aged, or graying, or wears spectacles. 
But how the magnificence of her as a 
person, a woman, and a teacher 
comes thru the tale of what hap- 
pened! 

For, as the youngsters sang the 
song that was the overture to the 
play, there came a sudden burst of 
smoke and a flash, and the next mo- 
ment the Christmas tree was en- 
veloped in flames. 

Then, the account says, “Miss Holt 
clapped her hands sharply and told 
her young pupils to line up for fire- 
drill. Lining up the 20 parents as 
well who formed the audience, she 
started them all marching out of the 
building. As they marched, she sent 
a boy to the office, where Mrs. Anna 
M. Minisi, a clerk, telephoned the 
fire alarm. 

“Miss Holt also sent a boy to the 
office of the principal, William B. 
Hargrove, who sounded a fire alarm 
thru the school. In a minute and a 
half the school was emptied of its 
790 pupils.” 

Miss Holt, you are a dear and a 
darling, and I am sending you my 
love. 

“. . . Miss Holt clapped her hands 
sharply . . .” And this I see her do- 
ing, hear the sharp smack of her 





by PAUL GALLICO 


palms, and feel the strong, calm, gal- 
lant wonder of the human woman 
who was super-human in the hour 
when she was needed. 

You may say it was a small thing 
she did, what she was trained to do 
and what she ought to have done, but 
in that moment when the tree blazed, 
it was only Elizabeth Holt who stood 
between the trivial incident it turned 
out to be, with the janitor putting 
out the blaze with a fire extinguisher 
and no work for the firemen to do, 
and the terrible tragedy of panic, 
flame, smoke, and death—the awful 
horror of the weeping lines of par- 
ents stretching thru the morgue to 
identify the charred bodies of their 
dead. 

Whoever and whatever she may be, 
there she stood, a mind that did not 
yield to panic, a woman with a 
woman’s love of children and the 
urge to protect them, a heroine. 

The appalling margin between 
winning and losing control over this 
situation must have swept thru her 
as swiftly as the fire leaped thru the 
pine needles, and not even this 
glimpse of terror could shake her. 

I see a figure. The hand-claps have 
asserted her authority. Her eyes are 
roving over her charges, automati- 
cally counting, denying the mount- 
ing disaster’s existence, exorcising it 
with the calmness of her count— 
“Ready! March! One-two-one-two. 
Left, right, left, right!” destroying 
the destroyer. Gee, but she looks 
beautiful to me! 

In a world filled with the blind, 
the ignorant, the stupid, the frus- 
trated, the incapable, how brightly 
shine the Elizabeth Holts, and how 
few they are. In that moment when 
she clapped her hands sharply and 
started the machinery that emptied 
that school in a matter of minutes, 
she was a great, a good, a wonderful 
woman. 

And this is my love letter to her. 

—By permission of the McNaught 
Syndicate. 
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3 THAIS discussion three proposals 
are made and briefly explored. 

first, parent participation in cur- 
riculum 


wishful 
thinking unless defined as a coopera- 


planning is mere 
tive activity designed to help learners 
achieve and 


competency in dealing with problems 


greater understanding 
of concern to them here and now. 
Second, the parents’ role in curricu- 
lum planning should be characterized 
by active and responsible participa- 
tion rather than by passive and indif- 
ferent ready-made 
patterns of curriculum thinking. 
Third, it is chiefly thru parent par- 


acceptance ol 


ticipation that the tempo of curricu- 
lumi improvement can be accelerated 
and needed changes introduced into 


current educational 


thinking and 
Lo] 


P! actice, 


Past Practices 


Most curriculum planning has been 
characterized by preparation of out- 
lines, bulletins, and courses of study 
indicating in advance what was to be 
taught, when it was to be taught, and 
how. 

Planning of this sort required the 
services of subjectmatter specialists, 
experts in methods and technics of 
teaching, and a corps of supervisors to 
assist teachers in achieving the ob- 
jectives of the course of study. Special- 
ists played the leading roles, teachers 
served as the stage crew, and parents 
sat in the audience. 


A Broader Conception 

Recent trends indicate increasing 
acceptance of a much broader concep- 
tion of curriculum planning. Less and 
less importance is being attached to 
the preparation of formal courses of 
study. ‘The curriculum is being de- 
fined as a continuous activity in which 
all individuals who are concerned di- 
rectly with the guidance of learners 
are encouraged to participate. 

Current practices tend to center at- 
tention upon the developing needs, 
interests, and abilities of learners. 
They are based upon the conviction 
that essential knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes are learned most effectively 
when they are related directly to the 
ongoing experiences of the learners. 

From this point of view, it is quite 
evident that curriculum planning can- 
not be done in advance with any de-s 
gree of finality nor can it be done 








The Parents Role in 


solely by special- 
ists whose direct 
with 
learners are sig- 
nificantly limited. The needs, interests, 
and concerns of learners do not orig- 
inate from within the walls of class- 
rooms. They stem from the total en- 
vironment in which these tearners live. 
The young people 
who enter our Class- 
rooms each morning 
symbolize a complex 
cross-section of life 
itself. They are curi- 
ous to know more 
about the current is-® 
sues and problems that they have read 
about in their newspapers or heard 
about on their radios. They are anx- 
ious to resolve deepseated conflicts of 
values between what they have been 
taught in school and what they have 
learned at home. They require intelli- 
gent and sympathetic guidance in 
their efforts to solve social and per- 
sonal problems that are, at the mo- 
ment, of tremendous concern to them. 
Thus, to the extent that curriculum 
planning seeks to deal with the real 
needs and concerns of learners, parent 
participation is not merely desirable. 
It is imperative. 


contacts 


Some Beginnings 

Considerable progress is being made 
thruout the country in providing im- 
proved opportunities for parent par- 
ticipation in the school program. 
There is evidence that parent-teacher 
associations are abandoning the con- 
ventional type of large  speaker- 
audience participation in favor of the 
small study-discussion type of partici- 
pation. 

In many. school systems formal 
written reports to parents are being 
replaced with planned conferences 
between parents and teachers. 

In some systems parents are encour- 
aged to assume direct responsibilities 
for working with children in areas 





where such participation is appropri- 
ate and profitable. 

In the December 1947 issue of 
School Life, Hazel F. Gabbard re- 
ports interesting illustrations of active 
parent participation. In River Forest, 
Ill., room mothers plan with the 
teacher of each grade for discussions 
that deal with “down-to-earth” 
jects of real concern to both 
children and their parents. As a 
result of one such discussion 
group, parents were encouraged 
to help their children gain 
greater independence in begin- 
ning reading by having the chil- 
dren read aloud to members of 
the family group. 

After an initial explanation of the 
kindergarten program of the schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., parents system- 
atically observed the kindergartners in 
action for two weeks. Then the par- 
ents met in groups of eight or ten to 
discuss their observations. 

The plan was repeated for three ob- 
servations and four discussions. Sub- 
jects discussed included such practical 
concerns as habits we wish to estab- 
lish, social activities, and creative 
activities. 


sub- 


More Than Passive Acceptance 


While the foregoing illustrations 
indicate a hopeful trend in the direc- 
tion of significant parent participa- 
tion, it is urgently desirable that such 
beginnings be greatly extended. Par- 
ticipation should result not merely in 
passive acceptance by parents of what 
is now being done in our schools, but 
in the achievement of fundamental 
changes designed to improve the total 
educational program. 

A promising development in the di- 
rection of securing parent understand- 
ing and support of needed educational 
changes is the recent survey conducted 
in Decatur, Ill., by Harold Hand of 
the University of Illinois. 

Questionnaires were prepared and 
distributed to the parents of children 
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enrolled in the schools. Parents were 
asked to check their reactions to a 
wide variety of topics including cur- 
riculum practices, discipline, and per- 
sonnel policies. ‘The questionnaires 
were returned unsigned and tabula- 
tions made of the responses. 

On the basis of the questionnaire 
results, small discussion groups were 
organized in which opportunity was 
presented for parents, teachers, and 
administrators to study problems to- 
gether and plan specifically for the 
improvement of educational policies 
and practices. 

The perennially exasperating prob- 
lem of homework provided an in- 
centive for a group of Glencoe, IIL, 
parents to develop recently a cur- 
riculum guide designed primarily for 
their own use. Formal assignments of 
homework made by teachers were the 
source of considerable confusion and 
annoyance to both parents and chil- 
dren. The parents were eager to cre- 
ate conditions whereby essential con- 
tinuity could be achieved between 
school activities and what the chil- 
dren did at home. 

To this end a selected group of 
parents visited classrooms regularly for 
six weeks and discussed their observa- 
tions with teachers and administrators. 
On the basis of these observations and 
discussions the parents assumed major 
responsibility for preparation of a cur- 
riculum guide entitled Together We 
Learn [available from the board of 
education, Glencoe, IIl.]. 

The guide contains a minimum of 
abstract curriculum theory but is rich 
in suggestions indicating ways in 
which home and school can work to- 
gether to enrich pupils’ learning ex- 
periences. 

That participation in curriculum 
planning can be more than passive 
acceptance by parents of what the 
schools are already doing is abun- 
dantly illustrated in an excellent 
publication by Helen F. Storen en- 
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titled Lay- 
men Help 
Plan the Cur- 
riculum [Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$1]. Anyone interested in extending 
the areas of parent participation will 
find this publication valuable. 


Do Parents Want Curriculum Changes? 

The charge is frequently made that 
significant improvements in curricu- 
lum practices cannot be achieved be- 
cause parents will oppose them. ‘There 
is evidence to support this accusation. 
Like the rest of us, parents find it 
easier to resist than to accept change. 

Are we then to conclude that all 
efforts at curriculum improvement be 
abandoned, proceed at a snail’s pace, 
or be bootlegged in thru the back 





Little Angel? 


| love my infant more than breath, 


I'd suffer death 


Or bread or drink. 


Or pain or illness, short or long, 


To keep him flourishing and strong. 


But candor forces me to say 


| eagerly await the day 


When some poor kindergarten teacher 


Will wrestle with the little creature. 


—MARGARET FISHBACK 





door? Such a defeatist attitude is un- 
thinkable. 

It is possible that a more demo- 
cratic approach to the problem may 
reveal that parents are equally, if not 
more, ready to make needed changes 





than many teachers and school admin- 
istrators. A recent Gallup poll has in- 
dicated that a substantial majority of 
laymen give higher priority to per- 
sonal and social adjustment than to 
the Three R’s as legitimate objectives 
of the educational program. As they 
have been given the facts about and 
encouraged to share in the solution of 
the problem of improved salaries for 
teachers, parents have responded with 
enthusiasm and intelligence. 

We school people have often dis- 
couraged greater understanding and 
support on the part of the parents. 
When under criticism we have been 
inclined to defend our schools rather 
than to admit our limitations and to 
insist that parents assume equal re- 
sponsibility with us for the improve- 
ment of conditions. 

There has never been a time when 
the public has expressed a greater 
readiness to support its schools. Should 
we not take advantage of this situa- 
tion and extend our programs of par- 
ticipation and interpretation? 


A Working Partnership 


The confusion and uncertainty of 
these war and postwar years are dem- 
onstrating the need for more inten- 
sive study and more effec- 
tive guidance of individual 
pupils. It should not be too 
dificult for us in 
times to help 
appreciate the 
smaller 


these 
parents 
need for 
classes and ex- 
tended guidance services. 

The current emphasis 
upon juvenile delinquency 
makes the need for sex edu- 
cation a reasonable area of 
concern. The increased dif- 
ficulty of meeting the prob- 
lems of daily living is mak- 
ing parents receptive to the 
value of curriculum prac- 
tices that will prepare their 
children for effective home 
and family life. 

The precarious condition 
of international affairs is 
compelling our people to 
look more and more to the 
public schools for aggressive and con- 
structive leadership. 

Certainly, now would seem to be 
the time, if ever, to use the traditional 
faith of our American people in their 
public schools. 





it \ tours are especially planned for 
i 


achers not content with mere 
sightseeing. In each of the nine tow 
areas there will be observation of the 
universal interest-point and historical, 
literary, and national shrines. But, in 
the ob- 
indigenous industries and the 
distinctive geographic 


addition, tour members will 


SCTVE¢ 


and cultural 


features of the region. 

The groups 
gain an understanding of the culture, 
economy, problems, and achievements 


small cosmopolitan 


of the area during orientation sessions 
in the tour areas. Outstanding authori- 
ties will be speakers. 

Special social events are arranged so 
that tour members from all parts of 
the US will get to know the teachers 
and members of other professions in 
the country in which 
travel. 


tour groups 


NORTH, 


SOUTH, 


Left—Totem poles in the Thunder 
bird Park, Victoria, B. C. [Pacific North- 
N.F.B. photo.] 


west tour groups. 


Bottom, left to right—Presidential 
Palace in Havana [Cuban and West 
Indies groups]; Old Faithful in Yellow- 
stone National Park [two groups of Pa- 
cific Northwest tours]; and a typical 
market scene at Puebla [Mexico tour 
groups]. 


EAST, 


or WEST 


Domestic or Foreign Areas 


Bibliographies on each tour area 
will be sent all alter 
reservations have been made. 


tour members 

\ll tours will be conducted during 
the summer months, 

A general folder describing the 1948 
program is available from the Division 
ol ‘Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

In addition, detailed folders of each 
tour area are available. Application 
forms are sent with each of the area 
folders. 


Credit Tours 


The School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, will award credit for 
NEA-tour membership and associated 
assignments in connection with the 
travel program. One hour of credit 
will be granted for each week of travel. 
For information write Dean W. W. 
Wright, School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


1945 Program 


CUBA 
MEXICO 


15 days 


20 days 


WEST INDIES [Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, 
and Puerto Rico ] 22 days 


NEW ENGLAND-QUEBEC 21 days 


EASTERN CITIES 22 days 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN-CALI- 
FORNIA—SOUTHWEST 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—CAL- 
IFORNIA 


22 days 


27 days 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—CA- 


NADIAN ROCKIES 24 days 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST-IN- 
LAND PASSAGE-CANA- 


DIAN ROCKIES 23 days 










































The SUPERINTENDENT'S RAVIN’ 74 School Secretary 


With Apologies to Poe and the Po’ Superintendents Most secretaries take short- 
hand and pound a typewriter; 
take minutes at meetings; make 
thousand-mile itineraries on 


The plight of the teacher, particularly during the educational crisis, 
has often been portrayed in THE JouRNAL. On the next page of this num- 


ber, for example, we are reminded that satisfactory teaching conditions five minutes’ notice: and look 
involve something besides salaries. Mrs. Yarbrough, by contrast, on page cool, calm, and collected. 
161, describes a situation in which teaching is enjoyable. The secretary in an elemen- 
Now comes a teacher who understands the trials and tribulations of the tary school has additional re- 
school administrator. The following parody was written by Mr. Haner, sponsibilities. She keeps the 
who teaches in the Ravinia School, Highland Park, Illinois. school running on schedule, to 
The third column on this page describes a typically hectic day in the the second. She rings the bell 
) life of a school secretary. Miss Kern was formerly secretary at the John 16 times a day. A slip of the 


finger, the bell rings twice, and 
the entire school evacuates for 
BY WENDALL W. HANER fire drill. 

At recess one boy socks an- 
other. A playground monitor 
brings them into the office. ‘The 
secretary must be unbiased and 


Muir School, San Diego, California. 


There is always something doing, someone planning, something brewing, 
In the educational system, almost anywhere you go; 
There is ever some decision wanting superhuman vision, 


That would take a state commission half a year, the facts to know— cannot decide in Jackie’s favor 
~~ But the busy sup’rintendent, disregarding friend and foe, just because Tommy sticks out 
Must resolve it, yes or no. his tongue at her. 

> s. At noon the school secretary 
He must see a host of salesmen and the wailing band of “talesmen, takes coupons and warm, sticky 
wll With their many weary stories of the causes they adore; pennies from the children as 
He must help each organizer, each community grand wizer, they go thru ‘the cafeteria line. 
ys Ev'ry crackpot tantalizer—they come flocking by the score, While 50 children wait, one 
"Till the sup’rintendent wonders, as he checks his day’s work o’er, child gropes in his pockets for 
“Is it worth it anvmore?” coins. His lunch, on the edge 
‘ a Dying of the cash-register table, crashes 
ys He has never a spare minute without someone crowding in it; to the floor. A beginner who has 
Numrous conf’rences with patrons who come knocking at the door, learned the magic reactions of 
ays Then the schoolboard scans the budget; some approve and some begrudge it, the straw when loaded with 
‘Take forever to adjudge it, all the items to explore— milk aims it at the secretary. 
— Is it any wonder, really, that the chief would like to roar: . In the afternoon Johnny 
“Give me school work—nevermore!” comes screaming in, blood run- 
ning from his nose, a tooth 
— He must keep each legal record on right forms—blue, white, or checkered; hanging precariously, his arm 
See that teachers are contented; motivate the entire corps. bruised. The  secretary-nurse 
ays ° He must be a whiz on taxes, help the parents grind their axes. stops the nose-bleed, cleanses 
Know what every Tom and Jack says, ‘cause the whole town talks him o’er— the wounds, and seals the tooth 
Give his critics cordial greetings when they drop in to “deplore,” pec Ren envetepe 60 that Johnny 
jays And condemn them—nevermore. pep neerhen ; 
Then there is the morning 
When the schoolbell’s call to classes gathers in the student masses, the secretary finds that her office 
And the children—good and bad ones—come a-whoopin’ thru the door— has been broken into the night 
lays When the busy bunch of teachers, education’s surest features, before by graduated  delin- 


quents. As she surveys the floor 
—strewn with contents of the 
files, pencils, scissors, and tacks 
—several parents walk in with 


Seem to be much stranger creatures then he’s ever met before, 
Can you blame the sup’rintendent if he mutters o’er and o'er: 
“Bedlam here—and nothing more!”’ 


When it’s time to have new levies and the townsfolk balk in bevies children to be enrolled. 

‘Gainst providing extra money that the ballot does implore, . there “ pee ca 
sé > 4 ’” 7 y a a ‘ re D Ss ask yr 

He must head a “drive committee,” turn it loose upon the city, uidren are always asking to 














do something for her. For 
Christmas or Valentine’s Day 
they give her cards and small 
gifts. Sometimes on the bus she 
If he gets strange jumping habits that suggest the ways of rabbits, mae ane ‘he proudiy ; hs oe 
If he doodles and he twitches as he never did before, merscan a cas ' non as cate 
If he chews his pen and sighs, clears his throat, and jerks his ties, L And the, le cay eareey 
Has a wild look in his eyes, and mumbles o’er and o’er— wonsle ert: rig me 4 hat be 

lana , secretary!” for all the “Take a 
You must answer when he queries, on the psychopathic floor: 


‘ ee letter, Miss Jones’es in the 
Is there school here?” “Nevermore!” world.—EVELYN KERN. 


To demand—and without pity—needed funds despite the roar, 
"Till the town will vote increases, ’till the stubborn fight is o’er, 
And they love him—nevermore. 
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won nee 


ad 


omething besides Salaries 


Teachers need more than salary increases— 
they need decent working conditions, maintains a 


Midwestern teacher, 


BETH FLEMING 


\M a teacher. Do I say that with 

pride? Or is the tone one of weary 
resignation? Well, let us see. 

ieaching is inspiring work. Only 
those who associate intimately with 
boys and girls can see their possibili- 
ties for useful citizenship and happy 
achievement. 

Teachers have an opportunity to 
know their pupils well—better in some 
ways than their own parents. To see 


them grow and develop and to know 


that one has had a small part in guid- 
ing their achievement is a soul-stirring 
experience. One can be proud of that. 

But that takes months and years, 
and life seems made up of days and 
hours. It is 3:20 on a cold, dismal, 
cloudy day. My eye travels to the 
window. 

The panes filmed with dirt. 
\cross the lower half of each sash is 
stretched a tiny Even tho 
it does reach all the 
way across the glass, Several screens 


are 


curtain. 
stretched, not 
have holes in them, and one has the 
has 
come out and shines in on Mary's 
work. I pull down the shade. 

The wall is dirty and stained and 
ugly. In one place a hole is clear thru 
the plaster. In other places only the 
outer coat is chipped off. There is a 
picture, a rather pretty one, but it 
looks as tho the frame and glass had 
never been washed. Below is a spot 
where the wall has been patched and 
painted with paint that does not 
match the rest. 


whole center torn out. The sun 


I knew it! The sun has gone under 
a cloud again. Pull, release; pull, re- 
lease—only four tries and the shade is 
back in line with the others. 

I go back to my desk and start to sit 
down. Snag! Inwardly I am angry. 
Why, why, does a teacher never have 
a chair that is not a constant hose 
hazard? I’ve tried not to let the class 
know that anything has gone wrong. 
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I tape up the roughness on the chair 
and wonder how Ruth’s mother would 
feel about Scotch tape on her living- 
room furniture. 

The period is over and the class de- 
parts. I am thirsty, but the fountain is 
rust-stained and filmed with sediment. 
In it is a piece of gum—the same piece 
that was there yesterday. 

I turn back to my room. If I am to 
check typing papers, I shall need the 
lights. 1 turn the switch. The lights 
hang about three feet from a high 
ceiling. The small bulbs are without 
shades or reflectors. There is such a 


_ glare on the papers that in order to be 


read they must be tilted first one way 
and then another. I turn off the lights 
and sit in the half-light and ponder. 
I've heard of health programs in 
school. Isn't good vision, preserved by 
good lighting, health 
program? 

If I can’t grade papers, I can run 
a test on the ditto. An old machine, it 
has a long roll of gelatin surface. It is 
dirty with the dust of the ages. ‘The 
table under it is dirtier. There is no 
pan and no sponge. | use a rag, 

sink in the corner to 
dampen it. The part of the machine 
that should spread and remove the 
paper is out of order. I do the tests 
one at a time by hand. 7 

That done, I wash my hands. The 
cream soap is old and separated, but it 
does take off the ditto ink. Rinsing my 
hands, I am pleased that there is 
warm water. This is the first school in 
which I have had warm water. 

But the sink, painted all over inside 
and out to match the walls, has not 
been cleaned since school began last 
fall. 

Am I proud to be a teacher? To 
spend my days in an ill-lighted room 
with dirty walls, unwashed windows, 
undusted furniture? To work with 
poor equipment in half-lighted rooms? 
No, I am not proud, 

Am I resigned? No, I'd like to invite 
the schoolboard in. I'd point out the 


part of a 


CrOss- 


ing to the 


dirt and the crying need for repairs 
and equipment. I'd like to ask all the 
parents to attend school for a day—to 


sit in the seats they provide tor their 
children. And Vd choose a 
muddy, rainy, dark day! 

I pick up the envelope that lies halt 
under my desk. It has lain there about 
two weeks. I left it just to see when 


eood 


the janitor would sweep well enough 
to disturb it. Not until I the 
desk, | 2Qucss. 

But why do I have to move it? Who 
is the janitor here anyway? I'd like to 
draw a man’s salary for pushing a 


move 


wide dust mop over the schoolhouse 
floor—that part not covered by my 
furniture—once a day. He doesn’t be- 
gin until 3:40, and he’s thru and on 
his way home by 5. 

Whose responsibility is it to change 
things? Do I go to the superintendent 
or the janitor? But why go to the jani- 
tor? He can see that the place is dirty. 

And the superintendent? He'd like 
things to be different, but he is an 
outsider. It is not his place to come 
into a town and criticize the janitor, a 
resident of long standing. If he did, 
he’d be asking for his own dismissal. 
I’ve seen it work out that way. 

Shall I go to the board? I'd be con- 
sidered a griper and make myself un- 
popular—and next year they would 
look for another teacher. My tenure is 
already too short. As soon as there are 
teachers enough to go ‘round, | won't 
be wanted. I’m married, and that in 
the teaching profession is woman’s 
unpardonable sin. 

I know someone to whom I could 
go. My pupils. Some would come in 
early each morning and dust. Some 
would come Saturday morning and 
wash the windows and paint the walls. 
Shall I ask them? It isn’t their place, 
but youth is so willing and eager! 

Shall I do it myself? Wouldn't the 
janitor and perhaps the superintend- 
ent and other teachers resent it? 
Wouldn't it be simpler to skip the 
whole thing? 

Alice is coming back into the room. 
She chats for a few minutes about her 
lessons. Then, “My, these seats are 
dusty,” she says. “Aren't 
dust cloths around here?” 

“Yes, would you like one?” 

“Sure,” she says gaily, and I give her 
one. She goes to work. 

I am proud to be a teacher because 
I work with such fine people. 


there any 
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N THIS day when a fortune can be 
had by completing in 25 words or 
less, “I like this blab because 

I wish some corporation or 
syndicates would offer a $20,000 lump 
sum or $100 per week for life to the 
person submitting the best article 
on “Why I Like To Teach in My 
school and Community.” 

Such an offer would bring about 
sme soul-searching and some ma- 
ierial accenting the positive side of 
aching for a change. 

I would pot win the prize. I’ve 
never won anything except what I 
have worked for—and hard! However, 
| would send in my little “say” and I 
would recent 
taken our teachers in 
dolph County Highschool. 

It would go something like this— 
in slightly more than 25 words: 

We, the faculty of Randolph Coun- 
tv Highschool, like to teach in this 
school and in this community and 
have not gone to seemingly greener 
felds because: 

(1] Our school is under the direct 
uipervision of the county board of 
ducation thru the superintendent. 

[2] Our principal has had broad 
raining and experience both as a 
teacher and administrator. He is just 
and fair in his dealings with faculty 
ind students. 

He is slow to make rules, has very 
lew, but, once having made them, has 
he backbone to carry them thru. He 
loes not have a set of rules for Mr. 
big’s children and another set for 
Mr. Little’s. Therefore, we teachers 
do not run into embarrassing dis- 
ciplinary situations. 

[3] We have a beautiful new $85,- 
100 school building in which to teach. 
We have modern conveniences and 
janitor service. 

However, we do not have all the 
equipment that we need. The lacks 
ae a challenge to students and fac- 
ulty. As we can, we add a little equip- 
ment here and there. Recently, with 
money raised by students under fac- 
ulty sponsorship, we have added cur- 
las for the auditorium stage, a 
mimeograph machine for the office, 
books for the library. 

[4] Our studentbody is made up of 
tural children from above-the-average 
larm families. These families are not 
tansients, Many of them have been 
inthis county for generations, 


blab 


— 


base it on a 
among 


survey 


Ran- 
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WE'LL NEVER DIE RICH — 


but we're staying! 


We do not know what the words 
“juvenile delinquency” mean, so far 
as our studentbody is concerned. 
There is a closeness between faculty 
and students that is not found in 
larger schools. 

[5] Our town is essentially kind. 
Years ago it became the painful duty 
of the county board to dismiss a 
teacher. Having recently moved here 
from another county, I thought the 
affair would be the gossips’ piece de 
resistance for weeks. 

Imagine my -surprise when it 
dawned upon me that this incident 
was not being discussed anywhere— 
publicly or privately! The silence said, 
“Yes, this teacher made a mistake, 
but it is not the purpose or place 
of this town to wreck her life be- 
cause she did.” 

We teachers are accepted as lead- 
ers and social equals. We belong. To 
be asked to join a certain club in 
town is considered proof-positive that 
one has arrived socially. Teachers 
have always been invited to join. This 
year, the four major offices of this 
club are held by teachers. 

Our town cooperates with us as 
we do with it. There are no religious 





“leacher- Wother 
Never a child shall leave my door 
With heavy feet and a heart that’s sore; 
Never a child shall toss in his bed 
Because of hasty words I’ve said. 
Voices shrill and feet gone wild 
Are natural to a growing child, 

And whether the mind is quick or slow 

The soul is vulnerable below. 

We who teach must learn to be 

Sensitive to misery. 

Laughter is better. Oh how fast 

Childhood days go slipping past 

And all these little ones are grown. 

I know. | have a child of my own. 
—Ludmelia Ralston 


THELMA STACY YARBROUGH 
Wedowee, Alabama 


or political factions here that inter- 
fere with us. It does not matter to 
which church one goes. We are not 
required to go at all. 

Neither are we required to remain 
in the town three weekends during 
the month, just as no other citizens 
are so required. 

Our town takes pride in the ac- 
complishments of its citizens and 
former citizens. This includes its 
teachers. 

[6] We teachers are free from fear 
here. We go about our work in our 
own way. If we need help, we can 
get it. If we do not need it, there is 
no dictator to say, “Do it this way!” 
Each of us teaches what he has been 
trained to teach. 

While there is great independence 
among us, there is at the same time 
a oneness. Our teacher-teacher rela- 
tions are pleasant, as reflected in our 
recently organized faculty club. 

[7] We have opportunity for 
growth here. We are within a 100-mile 
radius of Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Montgomery. This makes it possible 
to attend concerts, lectures, the thea- 
ter, or to shop when we desire. Re- 
cently we took 50 of our English 
students to Montgomery to hear Carl 
Sandburg. We are only 60 miles from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, with 
its many advantages. 

We firmly believe that there is no 
place that needs trained teachers 
more than the rural areas of our 
country, and that a child should not 
be penalized educationally because 
he happened to be born in a certain 
place. 

So we are staying. Yes, even tho 
we know that the old saying “you'll 
never die rich” applies to us... that 
is, unless this contest business works 
outl 
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NATURE ON THE MOVE 


T 1S an almost universal attribute of 
nature to be on the move. Your eye 
moves as you read this line. The blood 
courses thru your veins or you die. 
Wild animals move in daily, seasonal, 
and maturity cycles. Plants become 
distributed over the earth. Rivers and 
ocean currents move the immovable 
hills. The earth spins on its axis. 
Nothing in our universe appears to 
remain fixed. 

The question the teacher must de- 
cide is which of these movements is 
most significant to the students or, for 
that matter, if there is anything signif- 
icant about movement which should 
be taught. 

According to one philosophy, in 
which I have little faith, we should 
teach elementary-school youngsters 
about celestial distances before they 
have the remotest concept of how lit- 
tle things get from place to place. The 
implication may be that we should 
learn about light-years before we learn 
to have some judgment on what con- 
stitutes a yard, an acre, or an inch. 

Commerce is largely dependent on 
getting things from place to place. 
Wildlife conservation depends consid- 
erably on our ability to manage wisely 
creatures that in their wanderings do 


not recognize boundaries and cannot 


read “keep-out” signs. Soils erode from 
areas on which one man pays taxes to 
land on which another makes his 
livelihood. 

Just as there are significant little 
climates as outlined earlier in this 
series, so there are significant little mi- 
grations that defeat or advance various 
interests. While a bobolink may fly 
from one continent to another, an 
earthworm may, by burrowing down- 
ward a few inches, find in severe win- 
ter weather an area where survival is 


possible. 
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Gulls are 


wanderers, 











The little vertically placed climates 
thru which many kinds of organisms 
move each year or each day make agri. 
culture possible and create problems 
for it. If farmers plow so early that 
buried things are brought to the sur. 
face where they may be frozen, they 
interfere with the prosperity of those 
organisms, 

Fishermen who a few years ago 
sought fish by haphazard methods now | 
use thermometers. Knowing the habits 
and thermal preferences of the fish 
they seek, they substitute science for 
luck and win greater rewards. 

Now what can teachers do about 
these things? Is it important to a boy 
who wants to catch a rabbit that he 
know how to read its tracks? 

Is it worthwhile for a child to be 
able to use properly such words as 
hop, crawl, leap, squirm, flounder, 
burrow, run, and climb? If so, at what 
grade levels do the more difficult of 
these words become significant to the 



























Left: A mink track. 
Below: Can you read these tracks? 
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children? What words express niceties 
of movement that may have no signif- 
icance whatever at the elementary- 
school level? 

Elementary children like to demon- 
strate by action a basic idea they may 
Wish to express. Interpretation of 


goovement of organisms from place to 


place offers infinite possibilities. 

Let us take as an example the pic- 
tures of animal tracks on the opposite 
page. Was the animal going toward us 
or away from us? What animal made 
the tracks? At what speed? What was 
its probable emotional state? 

Any hunter will tell you whether 
the animal was going toward you or 
away from you, but it might be better 
for you to set your pupils to the task 
of watching common animals in the 
neighborhood and interpreting the 
picture from what they see local crea- 
tures do. [For help see Nature Maga- 
une, December 1945.] 

lf we are interested in numbers we 
can discover creatures that use differ- 
ent numbers of structures to get about. 

If we are interested in geography 
and in map-making, we will wish to 
consider direction, speed, slope, inter- 
ference of terrain and of cover. For 
example, if the creature whose tracks 
are shown in the illustration started 
north, did he change his direction to 
the east or to the west or did he con- 
tinue directly north? Did he appar- 
ently change his speed at any point in 
the journey illustrated? 

I have drawn track puzzles on a 
blackboard and found children so in- 
terested in their solution that even the 


Horned larks made this pattern. 
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Meee 


A mink wanders upstream, 


most bashful may offer to come for- 
ward and explain. What an opportu- 
nity that offers for the encouragement 
of selfexpression. I hope that you do 
not pass up this opportunity of en- 
couraging some child by offering some 
new stimulus. Mechanically minded 
pupils will be interested in studying 
devices of animals’ anatomy that make 
it possible for them to move about as 


they do. For example, the shape olf a 
fast swimming and of a slowly moving 
aquatic animal suggest worthwhile 
inquiry. 

Devices developed by man for mak 
ing streams of water move more rapid 
ly or for slowing currents down are al 
ways interesting. Most of them have a 
bearing on the management of an area 
to conserve and develop its produc- 
tiveness. Stream management, for ex- 
ample, makes repeated use of swiftly 
moving and of quiet waters to provide 
in a given stream mileage a maximum 
number of appropriately placed sites 
for giving food, safety, and privacy to 
the desirable fish population, 

In the field of social science there 
are many problems associated with the 
difficulties caused by the movements 
of nature from place to place. At pres 
ent we are dumping poiscnous wastes 
off the shore of Long Island into wa 
ters over which we as a state or nation 
actually have no jurisdiction. How 
ever, this practice has a profound et 
fect on our local economy. 

The more we think of this study of 


nature on the move, the more we 
come to realize that it offers possibili 
ties to almost every field of educa 


tional activity. Certainly it presents 
problems whose understanding is es 
sential to good citizenship, It appeals 
to the individuals who are mechani 
cally inclined and to those whose in 
terests call for an understanding ol 
plants or animals and of soils. 

So simple are some of the problems 
of movement that child able to 
express himself in any way may profit 
by further study in the field. As he 
progresses from rolling to crawling, to 
creeping to walking, running, and 


any 


climbing, he experiments with new 
means of getting about. 

Some ol his 
neighborhood never get beyond some 
of these 


the fellow animals of 
stages thru which he pro- 
eresses. Others gain excellence in fields 
in which man can never attain equal 
ity, at least without the development 
ol assisiing machines. Even then it is 
doubiful if we ever develop a robot 
hanting dog to help us in our sports 

But above all things let us, in this 
study of moving nature, be sure that 
we learn how to creep a few feet be 
lore we attempt to fly in our imagina 
tion to the moon. Let’s keep our feet 
on the earth and know what a foot is 
for and how long a foot is, 
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WMiste. Chair-man 


Tue class was particularly 
troublesome. It made me ques- 
tion my wisdom in choosing 
teaching as a profession. 

They seemed to like me as 
much as I liked them—until our 
lessons commenced. 

After all, education was seri- 
ous. A great deal depended up- 
on their learning enough in 
their youth to meet their needs 
in the complicated adult world 
they would eventually enter. I 
didn’t intend to cheat them by 
allowing even one minute of 
class time to be wasted. 

But that’s when they would 
become troublesome. Their at- 
tention would wander as I 
talked to them, and then inevit- 
ably someone would rise to get 
a drink of water. 

Or after a few minutes of 
working exercises at their seats, 
invariably several children 
would move to the pencil sharp- 
ener to renew the point on their 
pencils. 

All period long an earnest 
struggle was waged—on my 
part, to keep them in their seats; 
on their part, to get out of their 
seats. 

At the end of every day my 
voice was rising in volume and 
increasing in ire as I repeated 
for the thousandth time, “John- 
ny, stay in your seat.” 

But one day Johnny taught 
me a lesson, and _ thereby 
changed my entire teaching 
technic. It was because of Johnny 
that visiting teachers later said: 

“Your classrooin is such a 
busy place. Everyone is working 
so hard that we're unnoticed 
when we come in. The pupils 
move from desk to library 
shelves to bulletinboards and to 
other groups. Learning is tak- 
ing place quietly, rapidly, and 
it?” 

Well, the fact is that one af- 
ternoon I exclaimed wearily, 
“Johnny, won’t you please sit 
down!” 

“Why?” asked Johnny inno- 
cently, “I ain’t tired.” 

—THOMAS E. ROBINSON, super- 
intendent of schools, Mercer 
County, Trenton, N. J. 


purposefully. How do you do 


Teacher to Trustee 


bl 
This statement, part of a salary 
presentation made to the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education in November 
1947, may be useful to local associa- 
tion officers in other communities. 
—THE EDITORS 


LAURENS D. MASON 


Chairman, Affiliated Teacher Organizations 
of Los Angeles 


E ARE requesting an increase in 

salaries. I wish to show you that 
our request is not a selfish one but 
that it is essential to the welfare of the 
schools. 

We teachers are not seeking wealth. 
If we were, we would not be teachers. 
We accept the fact that our lives will 
always be limited in material ways. 
We have invested our lives in some- 
thing that pays off in rewards more 
permanent than wealth, with values 
that cannot be bought with money. 

Nevertheless, we are people. We 
have families, friends, and desires like 
other people. When, for lack of money, 
we see the needs of our families met 
less. well than they used to be; when 
we must sacrifice the books, the con- 
certs, the leisure moments that meet 
the needs of our souls, so that we can 
buy food—then we are distracted from 
our teaching, then we spend ourselves 
upon the overtime work which we 
must undertake, instead of giving our 
entire devotion to the art of teaching. 

Teachers are really artists. Teaching 
is not a business, not a trade, and not 
clearly a profession. But if one recog- 
nizes an artist as one who tries to make 
from some raw material a copy of the 
beauty he has conceived in his own 
heart, then teachers are artists. 

The lives of children are the raw 
material with which we work. The 
perfect product is the life we would 
like to lead, the person we would like 
to be. It is no accident that the good 
teacher’s students come to resemble 
the teacher. 

Have you ever thought how com- 
plex, how subtle—and how dangerous 
—teaching is? If we make a mistake, 
the result may be a ruined life, for we 
cannot discard our raw material, the 
lives with which we work. 

Moreover, our art is most difficult. 


We are not teaching facts and skills 
alone. One might impart these things 
as one trains an animal to respond at 
the proper signal. We are trying to 
create understanding. We want the 
child to make his knowledge part of 
himself so that he grows toward com- 
prehension of his world. 

To create this understanding we 
must put ourselves into the mind of 
the child. We must see the new ideas 
in all their terrifying strangeness as 
he sees them. We must go with him 
to master these new ideas. But at the 
very same time we must be part of the 
adult world, conscious not only of 
what the child has learned and is 
learning but of what is to come. 

And we must do this difficult thing 
not for one child at a time but for 
30, 35, or 40. When we _ succeed, 
we are proud, but we find it hard 
to explain what we did and how we 
did it. 

To practice this exacting art of ours, 
we need to give everything that is in 
us to teaching. We ask for money not 
because we want money but because 
we want to be freed somewhat from 
the bondage of money. 

Friends, you and we have been en- 
trusted with the duty of helping the 
children become the kind of men and 
women their fathers and mothers want 
them to be. Because we sincerely be- 
lieve that our request will help us to 
carry out this duty, we ask you to 
grant it. 

There is one other reason, which 
has to do with affairs of state. We are 
in the midst of a conflict between two 
ways of life. That conflict will not be 
settled by atom bombs or fleets of war 
planes. 

In the old days in Greece, every city 
had a wall—except the city of Sparta. 
When the stranger would remark 
upon this fact, the Spartan proudly 
answered, “The walls of Sparta are 
the breasts of her sons!” The other 
cities were all taken, but Sparta did 
not fall—until her sons had ceased to 
be Spartan. 

Our conflict will be resolved not by 
war but by the reasoned convictions 
of our people. We teachers build those 
walls. We ask you to help us build 
them strong. 
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Graduates of Hawaii's schools—Amer- 
icans of Korean, Hawaiian, Japanese, 
Caucasian, and Chinese ancestries— 
display flag with 49 stars. 


NE of the most convincing evi- 

dences of our faith in democracy 
is our willingness to extend selfgov- 
ernment to the peoples of our terri- 
tories when they have demonstrated 
their ability to carry that responsi- 
bility. Our country’s attitude toward 
the Philippines is a powerful incen- 
tive to a faith in democratic princi- 
ples for all people who will eventually 
choose for themselves the form of 
government they will have. 

loday, Hawaii is asking for state- 
hood, to be the 49th star in the Amer- 
ican flag. The role of the public 
schools in preparing the Territory of 
Hawaii for statehood is one of which 
we can be exceptionally proud. It is 
the inalienable right of the people of 
a territory to achieve statehood and 
thus complete selfgovernment. Thru 
education and experience, the people 
of Hawaii have met the requirements 
for statehood. There are as fine Amer- 
ican citizens in Hawaii as can be 
found under the American flag. 

The educational program of Ha- 
wali was established almost a hundred 
years ago. Its leaders were school- 
masters from the United States. Its 
ideals were the ideals of the American 
public schools. It has enjoyed liberal 
financial support. Its average annual 
expenditure per pupil places Hawaii 
high among the 48 states. 

Furthermore, Hawaii has attained 
one of the fundamental ideals of edu- 
cation in a democracy—equality of 
educational opportunity for all the 
children. Those in the economically 
backward, most remote rural areas 
have the same educational opportu- 
nities provided for those in urban 
centers. Length of the school year, 
expenditures for all purposes, certifi- 
cation requirements, and salaries paid 
to teachers are the same in rural areas 
and in the cities. 

The people of Hawaii believe that 
a program of this kind has given them 
not only an understanding and appre- 
ciation of American institutions but 
also the background for meeting in a 
cooperative way their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of a state. 

In addition to the preparation of 
her citizens for the responsibilities of 
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STATEHOOD for HAWAII 


statehood, Hawaii offers other evi- 
dence of qualification: 
Area—She is larger than Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, or Delaware. 
Wealth—Year after year Hawaii has 
paid more revenues to the federal 
government than each of a dozen or 
more states. Yet Hawaii has no vote 
in the Congress levying the taxes. 
Taxation without representation is 
as unfair and abhorrent to Americans 
today as in 1776. 
Population—Hawaii has a popula- 
tion of 525,477. Vermont, Delaware, 
Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming now 
have a lower population, and Nevada 
became a state when it had a much 
lower population than Hawaii. 
Statehood for Hawaii was endorsed 
by President Truman in his State-of- 
the-Union Message of 1946 and again 
in 1948. Congressional investigating 
committees in 1946 and 1947 recom- 
mended immediate statehood. Many 
national groups have endorsed it. The 
House has passed legislation provid- 





Help Hawaii become our 49th state. 
Write or wire your senator to vote 
for statehood for Hawaii NOW! 


ing for statehood. Similar legislation 
is now pending in the Senate. 

The National Education Associa- 
tidn has from its inception sought to 
perpetuate democratic principles and 
practices. It recognizes that the very 
foundations of our democracy are em- 
bedded in the precepts of selfgovern- 
ment; that government of and by the 
people, achieved thru universal edu- 
cation and experience, is the basic 
concept which has enabled our coun- 
try to develop in stature and to 
achieve its enviable world position. 

In keeping with its conviction that 
Hawaii has fulfilled all requirements 
for independent selfgovernment, the 
NEA Representative Assembly, meet- 
ing in Buffalo in 1946, unanimously 
endorsed immediate statehood. 

As one who had the privilege of 
working in the schools of Hawaii for 
five years, I know that to the teaching 
profession there is due great credit 
for its splendid work in helping to 
prepare Hawaii for statehood. 

The people of Hawaii have earned 
the right to statehood. To postpone 
the granting of it would be unwis: 
and unfair. 

—WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Sec- 
retary, NEA. 
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A SUCCESSFUL 


Salary Campaign 


Somebody said that it couldn't be 
done. 
But he with a chuckle replied 
That “Maybe it couldn't,” but he 
would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he’d tried. 


and, as Edgar A. Guest reminds us, 
he “buckled right in” and did the job. 

Thus it was with the Union Town- 
ship Teachers Association of Union, 
New Jersey, when, in 1946-47, it un- 
dertook a campaign for better salaries. 
Its plans, problems, and procedures 
may help other groups. 

Several groups of teachers felt that 
the prevailing salary schedule was in- 
adequate. These groups met individ- 
ually and informally. Then the groups 
met together, and conflicts in the vari- 
ous plans presented were ironed out. 
At the same time the executive coun- 
cil of the teachers association was 
working independently on the matter. 

At a special meeting of the associa- 
tion, the plan of the executive council 
was presented. It was amended from 
the floor to conform with the plan 
worked out by the various groups of 
teachers. 

After much discussion involving the 
effect on the local tax rate and legal 
questions about increasing contracts 
in the middle of the school year, the 


amended plan was passed unanimous- 
ly. 


The Teachers’ Plan 


The plan, as adopted by the associa- 
tion, had four major points: 

[1] Each teacher would receive an 
immediate contractual increase of 
$750, effective February 1, 1947. 

[2] A new salary schedule would be 
put into effect July 1, 1947, with five 
classifications based on_ professional 
training and experience. 

[3] Thirty-two college credits would 
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JAMES T. HOLCOMBE 


Mr. Holcombe is president this year of the 
Union Township Teachers Association, Union, 
New Jersey. During the campaign described 
here he was chairman of the special salary 
committee. 

This successful salary campaign came to 
the attention of THE JOURNAL staff when 
Mr. Holcombe presented a report on it at the 
1947 NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship. THE JOURNAL is interested in receiving 
other accounts of local associations in action 
—curriculum planning, public-relations pro- 
grams, teacher-welfare activities, and the like. 


—THE EDITORS 


be sufficient to move a teacher from 
one classification to another on the 
schedule. 

[4] ‘The plan would be presented to 
the board of education by a special 
salary committee thru the supervising 
principal. 

The salary committee presented the 
teachers’ plan to the board by means 
of a letter sent by the supervising 
principal. Committee members were 
invited to explain the plan at the No- 
vember meeting of the board. 

At that time the committee present- 
ed reasons for the request, emphasiz- 
ing the idea of professional pay for a 
professional group. The high cost of 
living was a contributory factor but 
not the main argument. The board 
took the matter under advisement. 


"Talking Points" 


Then the committee drew up a sheet 
of ‘talking points” for each teacher, 
giving the salient facts to be brought 
out in personal contacts. Each teacher 
was to be a one-man publicity commit- 





Our Affiliated 





tee thruout the township and was to 
try to get as many people as possible 
to call board members and express ap- 
proval of the plan. 

The “talking points” dealt with 
number of hours teachers work; cost 
of professional preparation; enforced 
summer vacation without pay; exodus 
of teachers from the profession be- 
cause of low salary; influence of salary 
on the decline in enrolment in teach- 
er-institutions; the plan for salary ad- 
justments and the new salary schedule; 
cost of the new schedule; number of 
teachers in Union Township making 
less than $2000 a year; length of time 
it would take for a teacher to reach 
$2400 a year; the harmful effect of a 
pennywise, dollar-foolish policy in the 
education of the community’s most 
important asset, its citizens. 


The Board Approves 


Meanwhile, the salary committee 
approached civic organizations of the 
township in order to secure favorable 
resolutions to be forwarded to the 
board. Eleven organizations, includ- 
ing the PTA units of all the schools, 
did so. Committee members spoke at 
a PTA meeting in each school explain- 
ing the proposal’s benefits, and cost. 

With some modifications the plan 
was passed by the board in January. 

In our township the schoolboard is 
elected. Terms are staggered, so there 
is an election each year. By state law 
the budget is voted on at that time, 
and must be presented in four parts: 
current expenses, repairs and replace- 
ments, manual training, and school li- 
brary. In addition, this year there 
were three proposals on the ballot due 
to the request for immediate increases. 

Money for these increases was not 
available in the current budget, and 
the new budget money would not be 
available until July 1. The three extra 
proposals were for the increase of sal- 
aries of regular teachers, manual-train- 
ing teachers, and librarians. These 
three proposals totaled $70,000. 

When the board placed upon the 
teachers the responsibility for publi- 
cizing their campaign for better sala- 
ries, the work of the committee began 
in earnest. 


Meeting the Opposition 


False and misleading information, 
misrepresentations, and ridicule were 
encountered. 
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A special meeting of the association 
was called, and the committee was 
granted authority to draw on the or- 
ganization’s treasury for any necessary 
expenses. To help the treasury stand 
the expense, the association voted 
unanimously that each teacher con- 
tribute $5 for the purposes of the cam- 
paign. 

News releases and letters to the edi- 
tor informed the public on the merits 
of the campaign. Paid advertisements 
were used the two weeks before the 
election. 

The banner-line of one half-page 
statement read: “Education Is More 
Than a Matter of Dollars and Cents.” 
The writer dealt with the interest of 
the public in good schools, reasons for 
the campaign, and determination of 
the teachers association to be fair, ac- 
curate, and ethical in presentation of 
the matter to the public. 

Alongside this material was a ques- 
tion-and-answer treatment of the ma- 
jor items on which there had been mis- 
representation. 

The committee gave the facts in 
each case, showing, for example, that 
in expenditures per pupil Union 
ranked next to lowest of the 21 dis- 
tricts in Union County; and that as 
measured by the amount of assessed 
valuation of the township, Union 
ranked eleventh in the county in abil- 
ity to pay. Similar factual informa- 
tion was given on take-home pay, 
hours worked, and educational ad- 
vancement. 


Reaching the Voters 


At a meeting of the PTA’s in the 
township, presidents pledged full co- 
operation. They canvassed each of 
their members, finding which were in 
favor of the increase and asking them 
to talk to friends. 

The committee then decided to send 
material on the campaign to every reg- 
istered voter. District voting lists were 
secured from the county courthouse, 
and the teachers were given the job 
of addressing envelopes from these 
lists. 

A letter to the parents of each school 
child was prepared and mimeo- 
graphed. Envelopes were addressed by 
each homeroom teacher for the parents 
of the children in her homeroom. ‘To 
avoid duplication no letter was sent 
to the parents of any child that had 
brothers or sisters in any higher grade. 
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The letters were mailed out the week 
preceding the election. 

This letter pointed out the impor- 
tance of a teacher’s influence in mold- 
ing the minds and characters of chil- 
dren and disastrous consequences of 
a decline in the high standard of edu- 
cation thru forcing teachers to secure 
outside employment to supplement 
their incomes. It urged parents to vote 
for the adoption of the new salary 
schedule, not alone to improve the 
circumstances of teachers, but in the 
light of the best interests of their own 
children. 

When the circular was extracted 
from the envelopes, the first thing the 
voter read was: “It’s more than a 
matter of dollars and cents.” The cir- 
cular contained an appeal to the 
reader as a parent, as a taxpayer, and 
as a resident of Union, ‘The plan and 
its cost were described and accompa- 
nied by a “VOTE YES” sheet in the 
form of a ballot. This was mailed to 
reach voters on the Friday before 
election. 

On the Thursday before election 
the final ad was placed in the local 
weekly. It was an out and out emo- 
tional appeal—a large picture of an 
attractive little boy playing in a sand 
pile, with a plea that the parents vote 
for the school budget. 

- We also used the radio and secured 
the support of commentators who 
called attention to the low salaries 
paid to teachers, in comparison with 
those paid to other employes of Union. 


Getting Out the Vote 


Our remaining big job was to get 
out the vote. This we did by setting 
up an organization for the election. 

Each teacher and the PTA presi- 
dents had handed the committee lists 
of voters known to be favorable to 
the budget. These were marked on 
the voting lists. —Itwo sound trucks 
were operated from 4 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
urging the voters to “VOTE YES.” 

A pollman was stationed at each 
poll to check off each voter as he voted. 
Cars were sent to transport “YES” vot- 
ers to the polls. ‘Two teachers were 
assigned to each car available, the 
extra one to assist the driver in bring- 
ing voters to the polls, even to being 
baby-sitters while parents voted! 

Districts were set up in accordance 
with the election districts. Each school 
was a polling place. Each teacher was 





assigned a job. Information was eiven 
him on a card—where to report, who 
his partner was, the name of his dis- 
trict leader. 

Each teacher was given an instruc- 
tion sheet, showing the duties of the 
pollman, liaisonman,  district-head- 
quarters leader, courier, car-pool lead- 
er, sound-truck operator, with tele- 
phone numbers and addresses where 
necessary. 

The total number of votes cast was 
almost double that cast in any previ- 
ous school election. 

After the polls closed, one teacher 
was assigned to each school to watch 
the counting of the votes. Another was 
at each school to report the results to 
general headquarters. The committee 
worked until 2:30 a.m. 


The Results 


We won by about 500 votes. Raises 
and new schedules were granted to 
all employes of the board of educa- 
tion. All employes were placed at their 
proper place on the new schedule, as 
of July 1, 1947. 

A vital factor in the success of our 
campaign was the personal contact by 
the individual teacher. 

Another important factor was the 
help and cooperation received from 
the supervising principal. He gave his 
full support to the teachers at all 
times, both in public and private meet- 
ings of the board of education, and 
in the newspapers. He also supplied 
a great deal of statistical material. 


A Year Later 


And what has been the effect of the 
new salary schedule? The teachers 
have been drawn closer together by 
their campaign. They have seen what 
could be done by working together, 
and have continued to work for the 
common good. 

Public relations between the various 
faculties and their respective publics 
have been improved. 

The campaign and its resultant in- 
creases have given the majority of our 
teachers a feeling of pride in their 
achievement. Most of them have an 
increased interest in their positions 
and a renewed desire to do the best 
possible job. 

A further effect has been to make 
it possible for the administration to 
secure better teachers for such open- 
ings as may occur, 
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Utah’s New School Law 


ALLAN M. WEST 
Executive Secretary 

Utah Education Association 
HE results of Utah’s new finance 
law are reflected in higher pay for 
teachers, reduction in the number of 
emergency certificates, increase in the 
number of prospective teachers, bet- 
ter teaching morale, and more effec- 
tive instruction. If the cost of living 
does not neutralize the 
pects are brighter for 


gains, pros- 
next year. 


Principal Features 
Here are the main provisions: 


[1] Minimum school 


program of 
$3300 per classroom unit guaranteed 
each district. 

[2] Uniform property-tax levies for 
the support of minimum program 
fixed at the rate required to pay the 
full cost of the minimum program in 
the wealthiest district. 

[3] State aid, accounting for up to 
75% of minimum program cost, dis- 
tributed on equalization basis. 

[4] Local boards permitted to pro- 
vide program adapted to needs cost- 
ing more than minimum program; 
excess cost limited to 30°% above 


minimum program cost or proceeds 
of a 6-mill local tax; an additional 
10% of minimum program cost may 
be raised for sites and buildings. 

[5] Financial recognition included 
for extra costs of supervision, 
tional education, kindergartens, 
transportation. 


voca- 
and 


State 
four 


raised from 
proceeds of the 
state personal and corporation § in- 


Our rofiiliated 


STATE -tessccation 


come tax; interest on the state school- 
land fund and _ several earmarked 
funds; any other funds provided by 
legislature; and a statewide uniform 
property levy at a rate required to 
raise the balance necessary for the 
minimum program in all districts. 


How the Law Works 


The accompanying chart illustrates 
graphically how the law works. 
First, the State Tax Commission de- 


money may be 
general sources: 


HOW THE NEW SCHOOL 
PROGRAM WORKS 


MAXIMUM PROGRAM AMOUNT 


PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
DETERMINED BY LOCAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 


ett peepee 
aes Ser Bas SES. +4 


MINIMUM ee PROGRAM |. 


$3300 PER CLASSROOM UNIT 


State responsiblity comes st $3300... . where 
bet ts A ad etd reve ar oqahand 


‘su. 431,024. . STATE Sree 


termines the local property-tax levy 
necessary to meet the full cost of the 
minimum school program in _ the 
wealthiest district. This year Jordan 
school district holds this distinction. 
A 10.9-mill local tax will raise $3300 
per classroom unit in Jordan school 
district without any state aid. 

Second, this 


local tax levy is ap- 
plied in every 


school district uni- 
lormly across the board. ‘The proceeds 
of this 10.9-mill local tax is repre- 
sented by the diagonally hatched por- 
tions of the bars at the 
the chart. 

Third, the difference necessary to 
raise the minimum school program 
in every district is provided by state 
aid. See dotted area. Total state aid 
is raised from the four sources enu- 
merated. Since the property tax guar- 
antees the minimum program, the 
amount of revenue from sources other 
than the state property tax deter- 
mines the rate of the statewide levy. 

The proceeds of the income tax this 
year, for example, will amount to 
about $4,400,000. ‘The legislature pro- 
vided no additional funds, Miscella- 
neous constitutional allocations and 
year-end balances will boost this total 
to $5,943,556. 

To finance the minimum program, 
$11,431,024 in state money is required. 
The difference between these two 
figures [$5,487,468] represents the 
amount to be raised from the state- 
wide property tax. This year a state 
levy of 8.5 mills will raise the sum. 

The full minimum program is, 
therefore, financed by a_ 10.9-mill 
local property tax in all districts, an 
8.5-mill statewide tax, the proceeds of 
the state personal and corporation in- 
come tax, and miscellaneous perma- 
nent school funds. 

As shown by the graph, almost all 
schoolboards chose to exceed the 
minimum school program, requiring 
additional local taxes on real estate. 
The excess is represented by the 
hatched bars at the top of the graph. 

It is agreed that the law rests too 
heavily on the property tax. This can 
be corrected, however, by appropria- 
tions from. the other-than-property 
sources without disturbing the statu- 
tory machinery. 

The new law is not perfect. Nor 
are Utah schools adequately financed. 
But with the enactment of the new 
law, Utah took a long forward stride. 
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EACHERS’ problems are 

known to the public today than 
ever before. Why? Because of the work 
{ your professional organizations— 
local, state, and national. These or- 
sanizations cost littke money but pay 
big dividends. 

The campaign of professional or- 
vanizations to awaken the public to 
ihe problems of the schools is but one 
recent example of what teachers can 
do when they are well organized, 
when resources with which to work 
we adequate. 

It takes money to buy a good pro- 
iessional program. ‘Teachers today are 
better 
jonal programs because they know it 


better 


juving increasingly profes- 
pays. 

~ Local and state associations have 
their membership 
dues for two reasons: [1] skyrocketing 
costs, |2] more and better services. 

The NEA Faces the Same Problems— 
Recognizing this situaiion, leaders at 
Cincinnati last July introduced an 
amendment to the NEA Bylaws, to be 
voted on at Cleveland in July 1948, 
which would raise the regular $3 NEA 
membership fee to $5; the $5 member- 
ship fee to $10; and the $100 life mem- 
ship fee to $150, to take effect in 
1948-49. 

Do you want a national professional 
program in which you may take in- 
reasing pride and which will be of 
increasing service to you? 

Teachers cannot, on a $3 member- 
chip fee, have an adequate national 
organization in these days of inflation. 

The proposed step will help to 
build a unified profession with in- 
reasing strength and vitality at local, 
itate, and national levels. 

Why Raise Dues Now?—There are 
wo major reasons: 

[1] Costs have gone up—Here are 
‘ome examples: paper, 80°; printing, 
5%; typewriters, 66°; 


been increasing 


fuel 
100°]; stenographic service, 80°%. 
[2] More services are needed—As the 
united profession becomes better or- 
ganized on local, state, and national 
ronts the NEA has [a] more individ- 
ual members to serve, [b] more asso- 
“ations to serve. National and world 
needs are of increasing importance 
to the individual teacher. 

The Vanishing Dollar—In the early 
1940's the War and Peace Fund 


oil, 


lelped overcome the deficit of the 
iopelessly low $2 NEA membership 
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INVESTING 


in Our Professional Program 


fee. The $3 fee went into effect in 
1945-46 but the added $l—a 50% in- 
crease—has been absorbed by rising 
costs of at least 65% since 1940. 

The NEA Program—The NEA’s Vic- 
tory Action Program strengthens every 
individual teacher, every local associa- 
tion, and.every state association. Here 
are a few examples of its work: 

[1] A teacher-welfare service uni- 
versally recognized in the fields of 
salaries, defense of teachers’ rights, 
tenure, and retirement. 

[2] An outstanding publications 
program including the NEA JOURNAL. 

[3] A developing program of public 
relations with noteworthy success in 
focusing public opinion upon the 
crisis in education during recent years 
and months. It didn’t “just happen.” 

[4] A continuous program of re- 
search constantly drawn upon by 


teachers and teacher associations of 
the nation. 

[5] A program for educational 
policy development recognized as out- 
standing in American education. 

[6] A legislative and federal-rela- 
trons service of growing effectiveness 
in a field of increasing need. 

[7] Vigorous international leader- 
ship in education and world organiza 
tion. 

A strong NEA program means 
greater strength in state and local asso- 
ciations, just as greater strength in 
them means greater strength in the 
NEA. 

To do for education and for teach- 
ers what the critical years ahead re- 
quire, the NEA must have greater re- 
sources. 

—GERTRUDE E. MC COMB, Treasurer, 
NEA, Terre Haute, Indiana. 





HOW NEA FUNDS WERE SPENT IN 1946-47 


Committees, commissions, 


id to departments 


DIRECT SERVICES 


Service thru Committees and Commissions 


and aid to departments __._...._..._..$176,275.57 
Service thru headquarters divisions _.._.—- 377,803.66 
Service thru publications _...........-... 298,403.26 
Field service in cooperation with states... 33,761.51 
ee ree 24,630.35 
Delegates expenses ....................... 17,823.50 


Operating divisions 


/PPORTING oe 












Publications 


Physical 


OPERATIONAL SERVICES 


Service thru headquarters divisions such 
as accounts, records, business manage- 


ment, and membership promotion and 

maintenance—which make direct services 

gh a es EE .. LCS ES $ 201,327.19 

PR CE widens SD 

a ee! 
WENGE: suicbicunkinimenkmempene $1,253,785.69 
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American Securrry & Teesr Corany 


PIFTERNTW ST & FENNFYLYANTA AYE... X Ww 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


U fee COOPSRATIVE ‘FOR AMERICAN EAC TIANCES TO 


_Pifty thousand and n9/1%. 


For food and clothing 


« hes 37 


15-55 
Recember 29. Sit. Ss 


$ 50,000.00 


OVERSKAS TEACHER RELIKF 


NATIONAL BDO CATION ASBOCTATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


ee 


The first OTRF check sent to CARE 


“/@e OVERSEAS 
TEACHER-RELIEF Hecceed 


HE Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 

campaign has topped $220,000. 

The OTRF campaign is an expres- 
sion of two things which have been in 
the hearts and minds of American 
teachers. The first is that teachers of 
the war-devastated lands have suffered. 
Contributions to this fund represent 
in a tangible way the concern of 
American teachers for their colleagues 
in war-torn countries. 

The other is the deep-seated belief 
on the part of American teachers that 
if we are ever to build a world of peace 
and stability, it must be built thru 
education. By aiding the teachers of 
war-devastated countries, the nation’s 
teachers are contributing to the recon- 
struction of education and thereby to 
the future of mankind. 

The NEA Executive Committee ata 
meeting early last fall decided that 
something must be done. The com- 
mittee instructed President Glenn E. 
Snow and Executive Secretary Willard 
E. Givens to develop a practical plan. 
The OTRF campaign was the result. 


Our Cover Picture—Shown on the cover are 
first European teachers receiving CARE pack- 
ages thru the OTRF in Athens, Greece. Left to 
right: Melvin Johnson, chief Greek CARE Mis- 
sion; Mrs. Ksanthakov Ismini, primary teacher 
[husband killed; mother two young children]; 
John Stamatoyianopoulos, secondary teacher 
[guerillas burned house and belongings]; and 
Kapsis Efthimios, primary teacher [persecuted 
by guerillas; five dependents]. 
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The great work for this fund was 
done by state and local education as- 
sociation leaders thruout the coun- 
try. Many teachers had been asking for 
such a plan of teacher-to-teacher aid. 
They took up the challenge. Quickly 
and effectively without any pressure 
they developed their campaigns. 

Contributions to the OTRF began 
to roll in immediately after Thanks- 
giving Day. Before Christmas it was 
possible to allocate $50,000 for CARE 
food and clothing packages. 

Each CARE package is accom- 
panied by a letter from Executive Sec- 
retary Willard E. Givens in the lan- 
guage of the recipient stating that it is 
a gift of the teachers of America. The 
letter urges each recipient to write Dr. 
Givens a letter, which the NEA will 
transmit to interested teachers. 

A contract for $20,000 has been 
made with the American Book Center, 
whose headquarters are at the Library 
of Congress. This program is divided 
into two parts—$10,000 for the pur- 
chase of sets of recent books on Ameri- 
can education for each of the war- 
devastated countries and $10,000 for 
the processing of 50,000 or more gift 
books on American education, 

$20,000 has been allocated for distri- 
bution in cash to teachers of the inner 
provinces of China where inflation has 
made living costs fantastically high. 
For every $10 contributed to a teacher 
the annual income of that teacher will 
be raised more than 10%. This plan 


will be handled thru the United Sery. 
ice to China organization. 

$15,000 has been allocated for the re. 
lief of Philippine teachers in the form 
of clothing packages delivered under 
the Philippine Welfare Commission, 

$10,000 has been held for delivery | 
in CARE packages to Japan since 
CARE plans to operate there soon. 

$32,000 has been allocated for schol- 
arships in countries where no satisfac. 
tory method of delivering food and 
clothing was available and in coun. 
tries which stated their preference for 
this type of aid. Four scholarships out 
of this fund will go to teachers who 
will attend a four-months’ teacher. 
education program this summer in co- 
operation with certain other groups. 
The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will handle this project. 

The original allocations for the 
fund, made before all contributions 
had been received, were based upon 
total probable receipts of $150,000. 
Since the fund has now gone beyond 
the $220,000 mark and promises to go 
still higher, an additional $37,400 
worth of CARE packages have been 
sent to Europe. 

The following countries will receive 
aid of some kind thru The Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund, according to 
present plans: Albania, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Burma, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Germany 
[American, British, French zones 
Greece, Hungary, Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan, Korea (Am.Z.), Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, Po 
land, Siam, United Kingdom, Yugo- 
slavia. 


FUND STATUS AS OF FEBRUARY 10 


Total receipts ........ $220,000 


European teachers ‘thru, ‘CARE “$87, 400 
American Book Center program 20,000 
Chinese teachers 20,000 
Philippine teachers 15,000 
Japanese teachers 10,000 
Scholarships 32,000 

184,000 


Unallocated Ne aces slg 


The original announcement stated 
that this was to be a Thanksgiving-to- 
Christmas campaign. Since Christmas 
no further promotion has been given 
to the campaign by the NEA. How- 
ever, contributions will be accepted 
this spring in case teachers or teacher 
organizations still wish to contribute. 

—LYLE W. ASHBY, chairman, NEA 
Staff Committee, OTRF. 
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HE NEA Board of Directors is an 

important part of the organiza- 
tional structure of the NEA and 
should, therefore, be made up of out- 
standing members of the profession 
from each state who are thoroly fa- 
miliar with organization problems and 
who have demonstrated their ability 
to secure the cooperation of other 
state and local leaders. 

The NEA charter, bylaws, and 
standing rules provide that one-third 
of the state directors shall be elected 
each year lor a three-year term by the 
NEA Representative Assembly at the 
annual summer meeting, but that 
they shall be nominated by the dele- 
gates from each state. 

States with 20,000 or more NEA 
members are entitled to two state di- 
rectors. ‘(Those now qualifying for two 
are California, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

In order to be eligible to serve as a 
state director one must have been a 
member of the NEA and of the state 
and local associations, with dues paid, 
for at least three years immediately 
preceding the election. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the 
NEA Representative Assembly next 
July, state NEA directors will be 
elected from the following states: 
California [one director] 

District of Columbia 
Georgia 

Illinois [one director] 
Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota 

Ohio [two directors] 
Pennsylvania [one director] 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Utah 

Puerto Rico 

Last May a letter was sent to the 
secretaries of all state education asso- 
ciations asking for the following in- 
formation: 


[1] Who selects your state NEA 
director? 

[2] How many terms of three years 
each do you normally expect your 
State director to serve? 

[3] Is your state NEA director an 
exoficio member of the executive 
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Who Selects Your 
STATE NEA 


committee of your state association? 

[4] How much does your state 
association pay toward the expenses 
of your state delegates to the NEA 
Representative Assembly? 

Replies were received from 47 
states, Alaska, District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. These show the tollow- 
ing prevailing practices: 


[1] In nine states the state director 
is selected by the executive commit- 
tee of the state association; in one, by 
the president of the state association; 
in 15, by the delegate assembly of the 
state association; in 22, by the dele- 
gates from the state and local asso- 
ciations affiliated with the NEA, at 
the annual meeting of the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

[2] Three states report that the 
state NEA director usually serves 
only one term of three years; nine 
states and District of Columbia, that 
he usually serves two terms; three, 
three terms; and 20 have no regula- 
tion or established custom in this 
connection, 

[3] Nine states, Alaska, District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii report that the 
NEA state director is an exofficio mem- 
ber of the state association executive 
committee or board of diréctors—Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

In these cases the state director is 
usually selected at the annual meet- 
ing of the state association. This ar- 
rangement is desirable since it tends 
to integrate the work of the state 
and national associations. 

[4] Eight states report that they pay 
all the expenses of their delegates to 
the NEA Representative Assembly. 
Twenty-one states, Alaska, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia report that they pay 
part of the expenses. The range in this 
latter group was, last year, from $25 in 
Michigan to $215 in the Bay Section of 
the California Teachers Association. 
Seventeen states and Hawaii report 
that they pay none of the expenses of 
their delegates. 

The major responsibilities of the 
NEA Board of Directors as specified 
in the bylaws and developed thru 
many years of experience may be 
summarized as follows: 


[1] To receive and consider with 


DIRECTOR? 


care the reports of the officers and 
committees of the Association. 

{2} ‘lo recommend policies to the 
Representative Assembly. 

[3] ‘To elect annually one member 
of the NEA Board ol ‘Trustees and 
two members of the Executive Com 
mittee. 

[4] To elect members of the 
sudget Committee. 

[5| To approve all bills incurred 
by the Association and its officers. 

[6] Io appropriate from current 
funds amounts of money ordered by 
the Representative Assembly for the 
work of special committees of re- 
search and investigation. 

[7] To approve the bylaws of de- 
partments and to recommend the 
establishment or discontinuance ol 
departments. 

[8] To determine the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the 
Association. 


The state director is the official 
representative of the National Edu- 
cation Association within his own 
and many additional 


responsibilities, some of which are: 


state carries 


[1] ‘To develop and carry thru, in 
cooperation with the officers of the 
State association and 
enthusiastic 
campaigns 


other leaders, 
and’ effective enrolment 


|2| Io prepare publicity material 
each month regarding the work ol 
the NEA for publication in the state 
association journal, in the publica- 
tions of local associations, and in the 
public press. 

[3] To arrange for exhibits of 
services and publications of the NEA 
at the state conventions and _ local 
meetings of teachers. 

[4] ‘To represent the NEA officially 
at state-association meetings. 

[5] To represent or arrange foi 
speakers to represent the NEA at dis- 
trict and local teachers meetings and 
at teachers-college assembly programs. 

State NEA directors receive no sal 
aries for their services. However, they 
receive full expenses for attendance 
at the summer convention. The dis- 
tinction which comes from being the 
official representative of the NEA in 
their compensates, in 
least, for the hard work 
sacrifices which they make. 


state part al 


and the 





Art Department Reorganizes 


Tue Art Department of the NEA 
has been reorganized thru a merger of 
the four regional art associations— 
Eastern, Pacific, Southeastern, West- 
ern—into the National Art Education 
\ssociation. First meeting of the re- 
organized group was held in Atlantic 
City on February 21-23 around the 
theme, “Art Education Organizes.” 


Classroom-Teacher National Conference 


Tue Executive Committee of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has unanimously decided to return 
to Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, 
this summer for its national confer- 
ence, Four previous conferences have 
been held: 1940, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; 1941, Columbia University; 
1942, University of Denver; 1947, Mi- 
ami University. 

The dates for the 1948 conference 
are July 12-23. Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, 
Miami University School of Educa- 
tion; Marie Ernst, president of the 
Department; and Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary, will act as direc- 
tors. 

The theme for the conference will 
be, “Mobilizing the Force of Class- 
room Teachers To Strengthen the 
Moral Fibre of the Nation.”” Speakers 
of national renown will conduct 
morning seminars, which will be fol- 
lowed by group meetings and discus- 
sions. 

The conference offers a splendid op- 
portunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to 
exchange ideas, to learn how other 
groups are meeting their problems, 
and to discuss organization plans and 
technics. 

For further information write to 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Workshops for Deans 


Tue National Association of Deans 
of Women has received information 
concerning workshops or short courses 
for deans and counselors, to be held 
at several colleges and universities the 
summer of 1948. These courses will 
be of interest to experienced deans 
and counselors who may feel the need 
of refresher courses or further profes- 
sional stimulation, and to those who 
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are new to the field. Information as 
to places, dates, and leaders of the 
workshops may be obtained from the 
NADW, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 


Department Dates 


March 17-18-19—Northwest Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education, 
Portland, Oreg. 


March 22-25—National Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, Chicago, 
Ill. 


March 25-—27—Midwest Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Still- 
water, Okla. 

March 29-April 1—Annual meeting, 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, NEA, Chicago, Ill. 

April 17-22—Biennial national con- 
vention, Music Educators National 
Conference, Detroit, Mich. 

April 19-23—Annual convention of 
American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


April 29-30—Midsouth Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


16-19—Third National Con- 
on Citizenship, Washington, 


May 
ference 
D. C. 


June 20-22—New England Confer- 


Strengthening the Foundations 
of Freedom 
Tus will be the general theme for 


the 1948 American Education Week ob- 
servance November 7-13. Daily topics: 


Sun., Nov. 7—Learning To Live Together 
Mon., Nov. 8—Improving the Educational 
Program 
Tues., Nov. 9—Securing Qualified Teachers 
Wed., Nov. 10—Providing Adequate Finance 
Thurs., Nov. 11—Safeguarding Our America 
Fri., Nov. 12—Promoting Health and Safety 
Sat., Nov. 13—Developing Worthy Family 
Life 


Sponsors of American Education Week 
are the NEA, the American Legion, US 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


ence on Rural Life and Education, 
Storrs, Conn. 

September 30-October 2—National 
Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Pictorial Summary 

Teach Them All is the title of a 32- 
page pictorial summary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s book, 
Education for All American Children. 
Prepared by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in coop- 
eration with the Commission, this 
booklet calls attention to the need for 
systematic planning in elementary 
education. 35¢. 

The Department has also prepared 
a filmstrip illustrating the major rec- 
ommendations in Education for All 
American Children. This 35mm film- 
strip, consisting of 52 frames of titles, 
graphs, and pictures, may be _ pur- 
chased from the Department for $2. 


The Principal and Audio-Visual 
Education 
THIs is a successor to an earlier and 
very popular bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 
96p. $1. 


New Guide for Planning Facilities 


Turu the joint efforts of 14 na- 
tional agencies and associations, in- 
cluding the NEA, the Educational 
Policies Commission, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, the Athletic 
Institute, the American Recreation 
Society, and the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, A Guide 
for Planning Facilities for Athletics, 
Recreation, Physical and Health Edu- 
cation is now available. $1.50. No dis- 
counts. Order from AAHPER, NEA. 


Technics of Planning Conferences 


Tue February issue of the Adult 
Education Bulletin contains six im- 
portant articles describing technics of 
planning and conducting work con- 
ferences. Free to department mem- 
bers. 50¢ to others. 


Order from departments concerned, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 
3314%. Orders for $1 or less must be 
accompanied by cash. 
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IDEA erecange 





Clean Plate Club 


My tTHirp grade has organized a 
Clean Plate Club. Its purpose is to 
help in the food-conservation program 
and to encourage the children to eat 
a more balanced diet. To encourage 
home cooperation, each child made a 
poster conveying the purpose of the 
club to take home. Parents were also 
contacted thru the PTA. 

Each child is allowed three demerits, 
one for each time his plate isn’t clean 
after eating. At the end of the term 
the entire room will have a picnic 
hike with special events planned for 
those who have the best records as 
members of the Clean Plate Club.— 
ROSE E. CHAPPELLE, teacher, Franklin 
School, Tell City, Indiana. 


Out of the Many—One 

Tue PTA _ audience — suddenly 
quieted as the lights disappeared and 
the room was in total darkness. Then, 
in a moment, while all else was yet 
dark, our flag shone out, alight and 
glowing, its folds rippling in the 
breeze of a hidden electric fan. 

Back in the shadowy depths of the 
stage a Negro boy was dimly seen in a 
dark corner; two Mexican-American 
children huddled in another corner. 
Scattered elsewhere in the shadows 
were a few Italians, some Anglo-Amer- 
icans, and a little Jew. 

Then, as a voice slowly and majes- 
tically proclaimed, “Out of the many,” 
they all came quickly toward the flag— 
and hesitated. As the voice continued, 
“one!” they took the final step, and, 
hand in hand, with faces raised to it, 
made a semicircle about the flag. 

All was silence, while the spotlight 
shone on the rippling flag and the 
little group clustered around it. After 
along moment the light went out and 
we were again in the hush of black 
darkuess, ; 

When the auditorium lights came 
on, there was no trace on the stage of 
what had just taken place, but the im- 
pression on the audience was a vivid 
one.—ESTHER M. SCHENK, Chicago, for- 
merly a teacher in the San Antonio 
School, Ontario, California. 
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Mr. Chairman! 


My HIGHSCHOOL Class in government 
organized itself into a parliamentary 
body, framed its own constitution and 
bylaws, elected its own officers, recog- 
nized the teacher as an adviser, and 





proceeded to study constitutional gov- 
ernment at first hand. 

Among the activities were the fol- 
lowing: a study of the courts; inter- 
views with prominent Macon attorneys 
and court officials, representing city, 
county, state, and federal laws; lec- 
tures to the class by a Macon judge 
and a district attorney; a radio pro- 
eram on famous trials; a mock trial, 
with each member of the class per- 
forming a definite court duty; attend- 
ance at a session of the state legisla- 
ture; interviews with both of the act- 
ing governors of that time; addresses 
by the local legislators; letters to and 
answers from several writers of text- 
books with regard to questions on 
Georgia’s government; attendance at 
the state Democratic convention; a 
mock state election; interviews with 
the mayor, councilmen, and city and 
county officials; and the formulation 
of a program of city and county im- 
provement, which was presented to lo- 
cal officials. 

The class was an outstanding ex- 
ample of group participation, experi- 
ence, and study in the realities of de- 
mocracy, citizenship, and  govern- 
ment.—JULIUS L. GHOLSON, president, 
Bibb Education Association, Macon, 
Georgia. 


Treasury Advocates School Savings 


“Ir you do not learn to save, then 
all else you learn will be of little 
value,” said Ben Franklin. A nation- 
wide School Savings Program, giving 
boys and girls an opportunity to learn 
to save, is advocated by the US Sav- 
ings Bonds Division, Education Sec- 
tion, of the Treasury Department. 


Buying US savings stamps at school 
will help to integrate lessons in good 
money management and classroom 
subjects. Teaching aids and school- 
savings program procedures will be 
sent free on request by your State Sav- 
ings Bond Division. 


All in One 

I kepT a record of our local associa- 
tion’s activities last year by clipping 
newspaper publicity for each meeting 
and pasting it in our mimeographed 
yearbook-program, and appending 
other pertinent information regarding 
the meetings as they occurred. As a re- 
sult I have program, scrapbook, rec- 
ord of events, and special items of in- 
formation, all in one.—JEANETTE VAL- 
LENTINE, Plains, Montana. 


Handicraft for the Gifted, Too 

Work in handicraft is made avail- 
able to the gifted student in our school 
as well as to the less able. The classes 
include pupils of the third to sixth 
grades. Each group is composed of 
four pupils, boys and girls meeting 
separately. Each group has ten lessons, 
and all work must be completed in 
that period. 

Among the articles made were hold- 
ers. bookmarks, flower baskets, pin 
trays, wren houses, tool racks, plaques, 
modern needle books, jewel cases, 
treasure chests, and sachets. Materials 
used included felt, oil cloth, ribbon, 
crepe paper, rafha, cardboard, wood, 
paint, plaster of Paris, and sand. Tools 
needed were such things as saws, ham- 
mers, needles, jacknives, punches, and 
molds. Suggestions and patterns neces- 
sary may be obtained from the many 
books on handicraft available. 

The privilege of the workshop is 
highly prized by our pupils, and a 
source of satisfaction to all of us.— 
OLITA C. STEWART, teacher, Lyme Cen- 
tral School, Chaumont, New York. 


Friendship Tree 


A “TREE of friendship,” fashioned of 
heavy paper, was a feature of a pro- 
gram staged by the sixth-grade pupils 
of Dana Avenue School in Colum- 
bus. Its roots represented the member 
countries of the UN. Its branches are 
labeled respect, justice, food, health, 
tolerance, human rights, understand 
ing, and the other essentials of world 
peace.—Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, 
January 23, 1948. 











AEW REPRESENTATIVES SELECT 


1948 TOPICS 





American Education Week topics for 
1948 were selected January 10. Official 
representatives were Agnes Samuelson, 
NEA; Mrs. John E. Hayes, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; G. Kerry 
Smith, US Office of Education; and R. 
Werth Shumaker, American Legion. Partic- 
ipating also in the discussion were Wins- 
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National Conference on Citizenship 


REPRESENTATIVES of large national 
organizations met with the NEA Citi- 
zenship Committee in Washington on 
February 27 to make more definite 
plans for the Third National Conter- 
ence on Citizenship, to be held in 
Washington, May 16-19. Meeting 
with this advisory group on the con- 
ference were key members from the 
Attorney General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Citizenship. 

Copies of the Report of the Second 
National Conference have been sent 
to all US senators and congressmen, 
and to other key governmental and 
organizational officials. Procurable 
from NEA headquarters, 50¢. 


Laboratory in Group Development 


Tue Second National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development 
sponsored by the NEA and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics 
and with the cooperation of several 
universities will be held at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine, from June 
14 to July 3. 
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ton Davies of the Canadian Teachers Fed- 
eration [seated, right] Willard E. Givens, 
NEA [standing, left]; Roy Wilson, NEA; 
John P. DeCamp, American Colleges Pub- 
lic Relations Association; Belmont Farley, 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Karl H. Berns, and Lyle 
W. Ashby, NEA. The topics selected are 
named on page 172. 


This laboratory offers the opportu- 
nity for action leaders, educators, and 
social scientists to cooperate in an ex- 
perimental approach to problems of 
training and action research. Basic 
skills of hhuman relations and technics 
of stimulating group growth and pro- 
ductivity will be analyzed, tested, and 
practiced. 

Delegates are being selected from 
among administrators, supervisors, 
consultants in social science, coun- 
selors, teachers, and organizational 
leaders in education, industry, govern- 
ment, labor, agriculture, community 
work, and social welfare. 

For information and application 
blanks write to Leland P. Bradford, 


NEA Division of Adult Education 
Services. 


Victory Action Program Goals 
a Yardstick 


IN HIS annual report for 1946-47, 
Phares E. Reeder, secretary of the 
West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, uses the Victory Action Pro- 
gram Goals as a measuring rod in his 
inventory. 

Fifty-one of the 55 counties in the 
state have adopted the Unified Dues 
Plan, and 24 have enrolled 100% of 
their teachers in local, state, and na- 








tional associations. Nine additional 
counties have at least 90% of their 


teachers enrolled in the NEA. 


Giddens on NEA Staff 
LuciEN P. GIDDENS, assistant secre- 
tary in charge of public relations for 
the Alabama Education Association, 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
work with the NEA press and radio 
staff on the federal-aid program. 







FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


NEA Representative Assembly, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9. 
Federal-aid bills: S472 and HR2953. 


Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund: Page 170 
of this JOURNAL. 


American Education Week 1948: See item 
on page 172. 


1948: 













NEA executive officers and headquarters 
division directors: Page 129. 

NEA travel service, 1948: Page 158. 

NEA membership, January 31, 1948: 
413,084, an alltime high. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 

Victory Action Program Goals: JOURNAL, 
September 1947, page 501; NEA Hand- 
book and Manual, 1947, pages 18-60. 


NEA Platform and Resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 389-96. 









NEA departments: 29. Complete infor- 
mation, Handbook, pages 325-66. 


NEA committees, commissions, and coun- 
cils: 24. Handbook, pages 295-324. 






New NEA and departmental publications: 
Watch this page and “NEA Depart 
ments” each month. 

NEA birthdate and place: August 26, 
1857, Philadelphia. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Leaflet of information free from 
NEA. 

Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local, 
2177. See page 287 of the Volume of 
Proceedings, 1947, for information about 
affiliating. 
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NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to THE 
JOURNAL 









Special—including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to JHE 
JourNAL, the Research Bulletin, and the 
annual Volume of Proceedings....... $5 







Life—full privileges for life, including 
THE JouRNAL, the Research Bulletin, 
and the annual Volume of Proceed- 
ings 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR MARCH 

Small Communities in Action, a com- 
pilation of 34 stories of citizen pro- 
grams at work, was written by Jean 
and Jess Ogden. ‘The introduction is 
by George B. Zehmer, director of ex- 
tension division, University of Vir- 
ginia. ‘hese stories, selected from the 
New Dominion Series of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, are examples of ways 
in which communities have attacked 
their own problems and found solu- 
tions thru their own efforts. 

The volume consists of success 
stories, not case studies. Each one il- 
lustrates democracy at the grass roots 
dealing effectively with some aspect of 
community living. The experiments 
were activated by the belief that by 
thinking and working together on 
common problems those whose lives 
are affected can find solutions. 

The democratic approaches con- 
sisted of experiments with community 
counsels and workshops, consolidated 
school programs, and new procedures 
lor interpretation and reportung. 

The general areas deal with making 
a better living, planning for health 
and social wellbeing, increasing civic 
awareness, living a more abundant 
life, and implementing community 
programs. 

The specific projects include poul- 
try, berries, food preservation, chil- 
dren’s clinics, maternity service, new 
voters, music, recreation, and school 
and church activities. 

This volume is published by Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16. 1946. 244p. $3. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY IN RURAL LIFE 


THE address of publisher is given 
only the first time it appears. Order 
publications of the NEA and its de- 
partments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Cash must accompany orders of 
$1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents [Supt 
Doc.], Washington 25, D. C. Make 
money order or check out to the Su- 
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perintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 

Agriculture in an Unstable Economy 
by Theodore W. Schultz. 1946. 272p. 
$2.75. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

American Education in the Postwar 
Period; Structural Reorganization. 44th 
Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education. II. 1945. 324p. 
$2.25. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Hl. 

Child Development and Guidance in 
Rural Schools by Ruth Strang and O. L. 
Hatcher. 1943. 218p. $2.50. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Conservation Education in Rural 
Schools edited by Effie G. Bathurst. 
Dept of Rural Education Yearbook. 
1943. 114p. 50¢. NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Community Resources in Rural Schools 
edited by Kate Wofford. Dept of 
Rural Education Yearbook. 1939. 
109p. 50¢. NEA. 

The Country School at Home and 
Abroad by Iman E. Schatzmann. 1942. 
233p. $1.50. University of Chicago 
Press. 

Education for All American Youth by 
Educational Policies Commission. 
1944. 421p. $1. NEA. 

Education for Rural America edited by 
Floyd W. Reeves. 1945. 213p. $2.50. 
University of Chicago Press. 

Education Helps Build a Region edited 
by John E. Ivey and Harry B. Wil- 
liams. Reprint from Highschool Jour- 
nal, May 1946. $1. University of North 
Carolina Press, Box 1078, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Fair Is the Morning by Loula Grace 
Erdman. 1945. 186p. $2. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 
&, N.Y. 

Learn and Live by Clara M. Olson 
and Norman D. Fletcher. 1946. 101p. 
$1.50. Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Living and Learning in a Rural School 
by Genevieve Bowen. 1944. 324p. $3. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 

My Country School Diary by Julia 
Weber. 1946. 270p. $2.50. Harper and 
Brothers. 

Nearby by Elizabeth Yates. 1947. 
276p. $2.75. Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 


West 45th, New York, N. Y. 
On-the-Job Education in Rural Com- 
munities edited by Roy W. Roberts. 


Dept of Rural Education Yearbook, 


1947. 139p. 75¢. NEA. 

Our Rural Communities; A Guidebook 
to Published Materials on Rural Problems 
by Laverne Burchfield. 1947. 20Ip. 
$2.50. Public Admin. Service, 1315 E. 
6th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers. US Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 17. 1946. 50p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 

Rural Community Organization by 
Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. Pol- 
son. 1939. 448p. $3. John Wiley and 
Sons, 440 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Rural Life in a Changing World by 
American Country Life Assn. 1947. 
149p. $2. The Garrard Press, 119-123 
W. Park Ave., Champaign, III. 

Rural Schools for Tomorrow edited by 
Julian E. Butterworth. Dept of Rural 
Education Yearbook, 1945. 152p. 50¢. 
NEA. 

School and Community by Edward G. 
Olsen, et al. 1945. 422p. $3.75. 
Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave., New York 
N.Y. 

Schools Count in Country Life by 
Effie G. Bathurst. US Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No, 8. 1947. 6lp. 20¢. 
Supt Doc. 

Separate Star by Loula Grace Erd- 
man. 1944. 200p. $2.25. Longmans, 
Green. 

The Small Community; Foundation of 
Democratic Life by Arthur E. Morgan. 
$3. Harper and Brothers. 1942. 312p. 

The Small Community Looks Ahead 
by Wayland J. Hayes and A. Netboy. 
1947. 276p. $3. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

A Study of Rural Society by J. H. 
Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner. 
1940. 694p. $3.75. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Teaching in Small Schools by Kate V. 
Wofford. 1946. 399p. $3.75. Macmil- 
lan Co. 

The 
Rural Education. 1944. 


White House Conference on 
9272p. $1. NEA. 


FOR LIBRARIES 


Magazines for School Libraries by 
Laura Katherine Martin. Discusses 
many magazines and recommends one 
hundred for first purchase. Includes 
both elementary and _ secondary 
schools. The author is chairman of 
the evaluation committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Libraries. 
1946. 206p. $1.90. H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-72 Univ. Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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Pree and Tuexpensive 


MATERIALS 





RDER:’ publications of the NEA 

and its departments from the Asso- 
ciation at 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D.C. Cash must 
accompany orders of $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents [Supt 
Doc.], Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents; do no 
send stamps. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Current Administrative Practices in 
Secondary Education. Administrative 
practices as applied to school sched- 
ules, record forms, instructional pro- 
cedures. 1947. 120p. 50¢ to department 
members. $1 to others. Natl Assn of 
Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 

AROUND THE WORLD 

Illustrated booklets, a poster, and de- 
scriptions of customs and dances are 
among the materials available for the 
observance of Pan American Day on 
April 14. Free. Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C, 


Social Action. December issue con- 
tains an objective analysis of both 
sides of the conflict in Palestine, 
“Palestine: Land of Hope and ‘Trou- 
ble.” Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 
289 4th Ave., New York 10. 15¢. An- 
nual subscription, $1.50. 


FEDERAL AID 
Increase Federal Aid for Education 
Now! Personal Growth Leaflet 56. The 
need for federal aid and how the in- 
dividual can help to secure it, 1947. 
l6p. 1¢. No order accepted for less 
than 25¢. NEA, 


GUIDANCE 

School-and-Work Programs. Report 
based on 136 school systems studied 
regarding their experiences with vari- 
ous kinds of school-and-work programs 
during the war. Good and bad fea- 
tures summarized. US Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin. 1947, No. 9. 59p. 20¢. 
Supt Doc. 
Teaching as a Career by Benjamin 
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W. Frazier. A wealth of information 
on teacher supply, demand, place- 
ment; nature of teaching; working 
and living conditions; average salaries 
by states; certification requirements; 
opportunities for preparation, Invalu- 
able for teachers and students, US 
Office of Education Bulletin. 1947, 
No. 11. 43p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


Work Experience — Preparation for 
Your Career by Thomas E. Christen- 
sen. Defines work experience and tells 
how it can help highschool students. 
American Job Series. 1947, 48p. 75¢. 
[Quantity discounts.] Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


RECREATION 
Publications on Play and Recreation. 
Bibliography of inexpensive materials 
on play and recreation. 1947. 18p. 
Free. Natl Recreation Assn, 315 4th 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


SAFETY 

The Highschool Principal and Safety. 
A guide for the highschool principal 
who wishes to initiate or improve a 
safety program in his school. A joint 
project of the Safety Commission and 
National Assn of Secondary-School 
Principals. Highschool Series. Bulle- 
tin No. 1, 1948. 32p. 35¢. NEA. 


Make Your Town Safe by Herbert 
Yahraes. Public Affairs Pamphlet 133. 
How a community can organize itself 
for accident prevention. 1947. 32p. 
20¢. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


The Physical Education Instructor and 
Safety. An outline suggesting ways in 
which the physical-edueation instruc- 
tor can fulfil his responsibility of pro- 
viding a safe program for students. 
A joint project of the Safety Commis- 
sion, American Assn for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, and 
National Assn of Secondary-School 
Principals. Highschool Series. Bulle- 
tin No. 2, 1948. 48p. 50¢. NEA. 

Youth on Guard Against Accidents. 
Workbook-textbook for students to 
supplement the American Red Cross 
Instructor’s Manual, On Guard 
Against Accidents. 1947. 64p. 25¢. 
American Natl Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Knowing When Children Are Ready 
To Learn. Signs of readiness to estab- 








lish habits, skills, and attitudes. Valu. 
able bulletin for teachers of preschool, 
primary, and intermediate groups, 
1947. 32p. 50¢. Assn for Childhood 
Education, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


More Outdoor Education by E. Lav- 
rence Palmer. Interesting, useful, and 
different experiences in outdoor edu- 
cation. For grades 1-8. Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet. ‘Teachers Number. 
Vol. 41, No. 1. September, 1947. 56p. 
20¢. The New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Some New—Some Old Suggestions 
for Teachers of Young Children by 
Helen C. Buzard. Sensible, illustrated, 
suggestions that will make the day go 
more smoothly, Especially useful to 
new teachers. 1947. 24p. 30¢. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 West 120th 
St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Teach Them All in Elementary Schools. 
A summary of Education for All 
American Children. Published by the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
the Dept of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 1948. 32p. 35¢. [Quantity dis. 
counts.| NEA. 




























UNITED NATIONS 


UN Bulletin, January 1, 1948. An au- 
thoritative review of the UN’s work 
during 1947. Points out the construc. 
tive accomplishments, in spite of con- 
flicts and disagreements. Invaluable in 
counteracting the idea that the UN 
has accomplished nothing so far. 44p. 
15¢. International Documents Service, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N.Y. 

The United Nations—a Handbook of 
the UN. Complete setup of the UN- 
what it is, what it does, organization 
and operation of its member bodies, 
and the important steps and _ proce: 
dures thru which it aims to prevent 
future wars. For class study and dis 
cussion. 1947. 32p. 20¢. [Quantity dis- 
counts.| Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 S. 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Unesco and Public Opinion Today. An 
intensive study of attitudes in the 
United States indicating the degree of 
public acceptance’ of basic Unesco 
philosophy and methods and of spe- 
cific program proposals. 1947. 74p. 
75¢. The National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago, 4901 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


——— 





Received Since Last Published 


ALABAMA—Clarence : A 
Hulsey. 

ArIzoNA—Augustus H. Shaw, Jr. 

ARKANSAS—Christine Poindexter. 

CALIFORNIA—Robert H. Chapman, W. 
Evan Francis, Clark F. Lewis, Anna- 
mae S. Morrison, Deloss E. Wil- 
liams. 

CoLorapo—Grace B. Parker. 

ConnectricuT—Everett Baker, Jane M. 
Maltby, Emma M. Terrill, Evelyn 
F. Tout. 

DeLAwARe—Walter W. Phillips, Jr. 

Disrricr OF CoLumMBiA—John M., 
Fletcher, Anna D: Halberg. 

GrorGiA—Daniel T. Chambless, E. C. 
Peters. 

litinotis—Clarence Bowen, 
Elson, Louise Liedel. 

INDIANA—Freeman Beatty, Hugh 
Hammitt, Ralph E. McGlain, R. 
Harold Van Cleave. 

KANSAS—W. R. Godwin, Sid F. Moore, 
Irene M. Newton. 

LoutIsiANA—Pearl M. Prejean, L. P. 
Resweber, Ralph E. Stucki. 

Mainr—Helen C. MacDonald. 

MaRYLAND—Mary F. Clough, Law- 
rence C. Newcomb, Faye F. Shaw, 
Matthew Tress. 

MassAcHusettrs—Frank C. Crooker, 
Marion C. Gilman, Harold W. Lit- 
tlefield, Winifred M. Tierney, Rea 
L. ‘Treco. 

MicHiGAN—Edward A. Babcock, Tuli 
R. Columpus, Lillian A. Comar, 
Clarence J. McGivens, Susan H. 
Perrin. 

Mississippi—J. S. Crubaugh. 

Missouri—Benny W. Hensley, Georgie 
R. Richman, Elsie O. Scott. 

NeBRASKA—Elmer M. Rasmussen. 

New HampsuHirE—Marie A. Capron. 

New Jersey—Mildred Lackey, Lena 
M. Porreca, 

New Mexico—N. G. Tate. 

New YorK- Joseph N. Griffith, Robert 

Lawrence C. 
Frances ‘Triggs. 

NortH CAaROLiINA—Ralph F. W. Brim- 
ley, Allan S. Hurlburt. 

On1o—William <A. Fishel, 


Garry, 


Thelma 


Jacobs, Lobaugh, 


Edna A. 
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Henes, EK. Ek. Holt, Henry Krieg, 
Marguerite Lapham, Jason Mitch- 
ell, Frederick W. Shafter, Cleon J. 
Wingard. 
OkLAHoMA—George J. 
nie Bb. Wilson. 
OrrEGoN—Harrison T. Caughey, Dollie 
FE. Commings, Joseph L. Fader, 
Vergil S. Fogdall. 
PENNSYLVANIA—S. Wenlock Charlion, 
Ralph E. Heiges, Francis P. Jen- 
nings, Chandler B. McMillan. 


Hooper, Lin- 





SOUTH CaAROLINA—Ruth Boggs, Louise 
G. Carson, Ainsley C, Wayne. 
PENNESSEE—R, L. Siler, 
‘Texas—William A. Brooks, Frances E. 
Brown, O. T. Freeman, Mattie Belle 
Moran, A. T. Nicholas, Stanley S. 
Smith. 
UtaH—Rex B. 
Staples. 
WASHINGTON—Philip R. Bennett. 
West VircintA—Kermit D. Yeater. 
Wisconsin—Patricia Jane Fox. 


Lindsay, Emily S. 





PUBLIC-RELATIONS EXHIBIT 


Typical of the exhibits 
at the winter conven- 
tion of the American 
Association of School 
Administrators at At- 
lantic City was the 
above display of the 
New Jersey Education 
Association, which was 
entitled, “NJEA Pub- 
lic Relations Commit- 
tee Presents the Na- 
tional Effort To Im- 
prove Our Schools." 
The exhibit was first 
used at the NJEA 
State Convention in 
November. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCL 





THE MATIOWAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


=f 


al JERSEY CAMPAICS 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





University of Delaware To Admit 
Negroes 

PRESIDENT William S. Carlson has 
announced that the University of 
Delaware will admit Negro students 
provided they are state residents, have 
‘the credits, and wish to 
study courses which are not provided 
by the Delaware State College for Ne- 


groes. 


nec essary 


For Further Knowledge of 
the Soviet Union 
Unpver a $100,000 grant by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Harvard University has established a 


Committee on the Russian Research 
Center, which will undertake a survey 
of research needed for further knowl- 
edge of the Soviet Union in the United 
States. 

Altho government materials will be 
used in the study, all research will be 
entirely independent of government 
agencies and all results of the survey 
will be made public. 


International Students 


Firty-Five students from 18 coun- 
tries are studying in the United States 
on American Univer- 
sity Women fellowships and interna- 
tional study grants. 

[Continued on page 179] 


Association of 
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- two new Audio Visual Aids 


designed especially for classroom use 


RCA VICTOR two-speed 


Transcription Player 


At last a transcription player of outstanding 
quality, designed especially for classroom use. 
Plays either 16-inch transcriptions or standard rec- 
ords. Constant speed is obtained by using two 
separate motors—one for driving turntable at 33% 
RPM and one for 78 RPM. Positive speed control 
at the flip of a switch. Five watts of undistorted 
power output with wide frequency range. Crystal 
pickup with a permanent point Osmium needle. 
Tone control throughout entire frequency range 
with special selector switch to give best reproduc- 
a ate tion of music and voice. 


Detachable, heavy-duty 8-inch speaker with 25- 
foot extension cord. Weight Jess than 30 pounds. 
Compact and light enough for classroom use. ‘Suf- 
ficient powér for most school auditoriums. 


RCA Classroom 


Slide Film Projector 
for 35mm Filmstrips and 2” x 2” Slides 


Here is a dual-purpose projector designed for class- 
room use which is priced so low that you can now 
equip every classroom with its own projector. Unique 
in design and amazingly simple to operate. No 
sprockets to thread, no sprockets to tear film. 150- 
watt lamp. Coated lenses. Sufficient illumination 
for both black-and-white and color filmstrips and 
slides. The simplest dual-purpose projector ever 
offered to the educational field. 


See your RCA Victor Educational Dealer or 
write for further details and school price. 


ee 

























Detachable 
Slide Film Carrier 


The quickest and easiest projector 
threading you have ever seen. Film 
is loaded away from projector. Rub- 
ber rollers gently push film through 
carrier. No sprockets to tear film. 
Can run film forward or backward. 














Educational Sales Department, (63-C) 
Radio Corporation of America 


Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on [] RCA’s new 
Transcription Player and [] Classroom Slide Film Projector. 






EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, HI. J. 


ee Lee ae ee we eee OUP ESS Cees Werte ae 
School 


Street 





0 ee a 
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[Continued from page 177] 

It is hoped that the professional 
training and skills acquired by these 
students in American universities will 
help in the reconstruction of their 
homelands. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 








Teacher Heroine 

ELIZABETH HENDERSON, a teacher in 
the Hopewell elementary school, near 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, recently 
saved the lives of 30 students by 
quickly evacuating them from their 
classroom when she heard a “cracking 
sound” in the ceiling. Seconds after 
the children left the room, the ceiling 
collapsed—almost two tons of metal 
lath, concrete, and plaster—crushing 
the seats where the  fifth-graders 
would have been had it not been for 
their quick-thinking teacher. 


Seattle's First Citizen 


Joun H. Resp, serving his second 
term on the Seattle, Wash., school- 
board, has been selected as “‘Seattle’s 
First Citizen for 1947” for outstand- 
ing Civic service, 

He and his late wife were recently 
awarded the honorary degree of “Pa- 
rentes Extraordinarii” by the regents 
of the University of Washington in 
recognition of their accomplishment 
in sending their entire family of nine 
children thru the university. 


FTA Father and Son 


VERNON Cooper, Sr., and Vernon 
Cooper, Jr., are students at Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington, Ky. A. B. 
Crawford, professor of education, 
writes that the father, 48 years old, is 
a junior; the son, 19, is a sophomore. 
Both are members of the Future 
leachers of America chapter. 

Ihe father, a student at Transyl- 
Vania in 1920-21, is a veteran of 
World War I. Both Vernon Coopers 
are planning to teach. 





LEGISLATION 


V—_ a 








Bishop Oxnam Supports $472 


“WHETHER it be at the national 
level or at the state level, I am op- 
posed to the use of public funds for 
private and sectarian education. How- 
ever, after considering the desperate 
needs I have come to the conclusion 
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that federal aid is essential. I do not 
think the bill will pass the Congress 
unless we recognize the right of the 
state to determine, under its own law, 
whether public funds may be used 
for the support of private or sectarian 
education. I have therefore supported 
and do support Senate Bill 472. 

“Personally I regret that there is a 
section in this bill that does give to 
the state the right to determine 
whether federal funds shall be used 
in accordance with the state constitu- 
tion which, in some cases, does allow 
public funds to go to private and 
sectarian education. I have had to 
weigh the larger good in this matter. 
I believe the decision calls for the 
support of the present federal aid to 
education bill. The other issue of the 
use of public funds must be fought 
out in the individual states and in the 
court. 

“It is my judgment that the Su- 
preme Court, in the light of previous 
decisions, can do no other than to 
deny to a state the right to use federal 
funds for sectarian education. I be- 
lieve the American people are op- 
posed to the use of public funds for 
sectarian purposes and that this mat- 
ter can be settled properly. However, 
the children born in states which do 
not have the wealth to give them the 
education that every American child 
deserves should be aided, and I there- 
fore am supporting the Senate Bill 
472.”—G. BROMLEY OXNAM, Bishop of 
the Methodist Church, New York 
Area. 





PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 





OEA's First Hundred Years 


Oxnio ScHoois for December 1947 
commemorates “one round century of 
professional enterprise.” Great 
achievement, broad member partici- 
pation, and growing solidarity have 
marked the progress of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association. 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 





Democracy in a Highschool Election 


RACIAL intolerance is conspicuous 
by its absence in the sophomore class 
of the Washington Park Highschool, 
Racine, Wisconsin. Harriet A. Harvey, 
a retired Racine teacher, reports that 
in recent elections the 400 students in 
the class chose a Negro boy as presi- 

[Continued on page 180] 


Ou the Soardwalk 


PEopLeE poured forth from 
Convention Hall, some discuss- 
ing the general session of the 
AASA meeting which had just 
adjourned, 

An attractive young teacher 
had just reached the entrance of 
the Hall when she heard some- 
one say: “Why, Ann Young, I 
didn’t know you were here!” 

Ann turned to see a girl with 
whom she had taken a course in 
rural education at ‘Teachers 
College. 

“Well, hello, Claire. How are 
your I haven't seen you since 
that summer we spent in New 
York. My but it’s good to see 
you! Doing anything for lunche”’ 

Over their tried shrimp the 
two teachers had a chance to 
compare notes, 

“Tell me about yourself, Ann. 
Are you still teaching in that 
consolidated highschool?” 

“Yes, and I wouldn’t change 
for anything. I’m hoping to pick 
up a lot of new ideas here at the 
convention. So many textbooks 
are slanted toward urban schools 
that I have a hard time adapting 
some of them for my rural chil- 
dren.” 

“I know what you mean. The 
books on safety tell how to ride 
bicycles properly, but they forget 
the children living in the coun- 
try who are more familiar with 
tractors and trucks than with 
bicycles. We rural teachers cer- 
tainly could use more material 
on farm safety.” 

“Claire, I’ve just found some 
publications at one of the booths 
that are exactly what you need 
Phe NEA Safety Commission is 
working on a series of rural bul- 
letins, and two of them are al- 
ready off the press. Here is a 
folder | picked up that tells 
about them.” 

“Hmmmmm ,.. Safely Educa- 
tion in Rural Schools and Safety 
in Farm Mechanics and with 
Farm Machines. Why, these are 
just what I’ve been looking for! 
I can use the general bulletin 
myself and take the one on farm 
mechanics to the vocational ag- 
riculture instructor in our 
school.” 

“Heavens, it’s almost two 
oclock! We'd better get back to 
the next meeting.” 

—NEA Safety Commission. 
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TO AWAKEN INTERESTS 
early, to start good habits of 
study with their pupils, and 
to lay firm foundations, more 
and more teachers are using 
the successful 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 



































Teachers using these texts praise the following points: 







FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR PERSISTENT REVIEWS 







ABUNDANT PRACTICE ORAL AND LISTENING 
EXERCISES EXPERIENCES 
EMPHASIS ON A TESTING AND 


CREATIVE WRITING MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 






Learning Essential English has been adopted in Texas, Indi- 
ana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, Oklahoma, and South 
Carolina, and in counties and cities from coast to coast. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS witwvorx’s -batcas1 = ariantas 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 






















veryone knows how great is the need for 


E 
teachers in every classification of education. 
TEACHERS AGENCY a eucoutive - orer to bln the eedente 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
28 6. Jackson Blvd. yo ne te tonahares Through our offices 
- so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
Chicago 4, ill sented to teachers and atesloletreints- Our 









service is nationwide. Member 















+ a 
My WE NEED 1000’S OF TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 
ROCKY 7 TEACH CHERS And School Executives For College and Public School Posi- 
AGENCY tions. FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. — in 
410 U'S.Nat Bann BioG DENVER. COLO West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. Member N.A.T 


HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS] | [ COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS MANUAL Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
FILMS WORKBOOK (master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 


in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
State approval by several states— clusively—national «overage. Let us work for 


others pending your promotion. ¢znd for information. 
1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 2208 DIXIE PLACE’ Nashville 5, Tennessee 




























































































CLASS TRIPS, 
CHOIR TOURS, 


TRAVELING 
TEAMS, 


DEPUTATIONS 





























PRroTECT YOUR GRO 
wits OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE ILLNESS axp 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES _ 
WRITE TODAY G 


MMPI BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. * ve.» 
NO OBLIGATION BROADWAY at WAYNE 


FT.WAYNE 2,1N 
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dent; a Chinese girl, vicepresident; 
and a Scandinavian girl, secretary. 






——————eow“a“naesr eae eeeeeeSe5—uoee eek eek _—e_k oe 


UNITED NATIONS 







UN Institute 


APPROXIMATELY 600 educators from 
the US and Canada were invited to 
attend the United Nations Institute 
at Lake Success and New York Uni- 
versity February 26-28. Co-chairmen 
were Ernest O. Melby, dean of NYU’s 
School of Education, and Benjamin 
V. Cohen, assistant secretary general 
in charge of public information for 
the UN. 






The Children's Crusade 


THE $60,000,000 American Overseas 
Aid-United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren was described in the February 
JOURNAL, page 102. This campaign, 
held in many communities in Febru- 
ary, is being conducted elsewhere in 
March and April at whatever date the 
local community is ready. Have you 
done your share? 





TEACHER SELECTION 





Effective Programs 
RECOGNIZING that the recruitment 
of good teachers is a professional serv- 
ice in the present shortage, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda Theta, 
and Phi Delta Kappa are carrying on 
extensive programs in this field. 

Delta Kappa Gamma began work in 
selective recruitment with the publi- 
cation in 1943 of Betier Selection of 
Better Teachers. Consistently since 
then it has emphasized careful selec- 
tion even during the teacher shortage. 

A national committee on selective 
recruitment has been directing a dy- 
namic program for more than two 
years. Statewide projects in Illinois 
and Arkansas have marshalled the 
efforts of dozens of local civic organ- 
izations. Carefully planned meetings 
have aroused public interest. 

Thruout the country, chapter and 
state units have reached hundreds of 
highschool and college students thru 
teas, dinners, symposiums, panels, 
planned visits, workshops, and organ- 
ization of FTA clubs. 

Pi Lambda Theta directs its work 
in teacher selection thru chapter pro- 
grams and thru the efforts of individ- 
[Continued on page 182] 
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Colorado! Yellowstone! Glacier! 


VISIT ALL 3 


on I Burlington Ticket 





Mail the Coupon for 
free Illustrated Literature 


Think of it—you can visit 
CoLorFuL CoLorapo, Maaic YEL- 
LOWSTONE and GLORIOUS GLACIER 
Park—all in one grand vacation! 
Two weeks is time enough — all 
summer not too long! 


Colorado invites you to mile- 
high Denver with its mountain parks 

. picturesque Colorado Springs 

. majestic Pikes Peak . . . and 
thrilling Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park. 

Yellowstone will amaze you 
with its scores of roaring geysers . 
boiling pools and mud volcanoes... 


spectacular waterfalls . . . awe-in- 
spiring canyons... towering moun- 
tains and virgin forests . . . bears, 


deer, elk and antelope. 


Glacier will thrill you with the 
scenic splendor of an indescribably 
beautiful mountain world . . . with 
over 40 living glaciers, hundreds of 
mountain vistas. 


One ticket will take you to any 
or all of these wonder spots 
speeding you to Glacier via Colo- 
rado and Yellowstone... or revers- 
ing the itinerary and showing you 
Glacier first, and Yellowstone and 
Colorado on your homeward trip. 

Whether you travel independ- 
ently or join a congenial Escorted 
Tour, you'll treasure every minute 
of this thrilling travel adventure. 
Any rail or travel agent can tell you 
about this great 
Burlington Va- 
cation Bargain. 
Or mail coupon 
today for full 
information. 





--- ---MAIL COUPON TODAY--------~---------. 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 811, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me free illustrated book- 
let, rates, and information about vacations in Colorado [] Yellowstone [J 
Glacier (] All three (. (Check booklets wanted.) 


( Students please check here 
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No language too difficult 


to reproduce on SoundScriber 
—not even for beginners 


SoundScriber electronic disc recording equipment 
provides the utmost clarity of every spoken sound. 
No matter how difficult the language, it is as clearly 
reproduced by SoundScriber as though an instructor 
were speaking in person. 


This SoundScriber advantage is being used in 
schools, colleges and universities all over America to 
speed the individual’s grasp of the language and to 
spread instruction over larger student. groups. Stu- 
dents can appraise their delivery and progress by 
recording their own voices during practice periods. 


SoundScriber recordings are made on thin, unbreak- 
able plastic discs which can be filed for replaying any 
time. Any number ef duplicates of a given lesson may 
be made, and students can play them back any time, 
extending the instruction period to all hours. 


Full information and case histories are available 
upon request. Use the convenient coupon below fora 
free copy of the new booklet, “Basicas the Blackboard.”° 





JOUND/CRIBER A basic new tool in: 


e Language Instruction 










eeeitiinancine 


@ Speech Correction ~ 
@ Public Speaking 

e Dramatics 

e@ Commercial Instruction 
e@ Administrative Dictation 





JOUND/CRIBER does for the ear 


Trode Mork 


precisely what blackboard and chalk do for the eye. 


be we SS ES SS SS © SS OS SS SE OS OS SSS SS EE EEE ESSE 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-3, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me your new booklet,“ Basic as the Blackboard.”’ 


NAME___ — ™ DEPARTMENT 
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PLAY IN 






































Elk Lake and South Sister Peak in Central Oregon 





Vacation this year... 


in Oregon’s wide variety of playtime 
settings. Enjoy sparkling lakes, deep 
evergreen forests—long-season ski- 
ing and snow sports areas high in 
mountain ranges. Here, too, are 400 
miles of Pacific Ocean beaches and 
headlands... rivers and waterfalls 
... colorful gorges ...open plateaus. 
Come to these holiday backgrounds 
for your family vacation during Ore- 
gon’s Territorial Centennial year. 















Send coupon now for FREE Booklet. 








SEE ALL OF 





BY TRAVELING SCENIC 
THIS TERRITORIAL CENTENNIAL YEAR 






Travet Inrormation Dept., Room 368 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Ore. 
Please send your free booklet to: 







Name. 





Address 
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[Continued from page 180}. 
ual members, Sound principles of pro- 
moting interest in teaching have been 
derived from research, disseminated 
thru the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, 
and adapted to the local situations of 
chapters and members. 

Informal gatherings, where selected 
students meet teachers as people, are 
proving popular and _ interest-arous- 
ing. Chapter recognition and encour- 
agement of teachers who embody 
qualities pupils like and respect are 
being used effectively in many chap- 
ters. 

Other chapters sponsor FTA clubs 
and supply speakers for conferences 
with highschool groups. 

Phi Delta Kappa has organized a 
National Operating Committee on 
Teacher Recruitment and 100 local 
cooperating committees in each cam- 
pus and field chapter. 

These local committees contact ad- 
ministrators, counselors, and teachers 
and acquaint them with the teacher 
shortage, cooperate with state and 
local teacher organizations, pass out 
NEA literature to schools, organize 
FTA clubs, and secure speakers upon 
teacher recruitment for conferences. 

Phi Delta Kappa also has available 
a 24-page monograph setting forth 
the advantages of teaching as a career. 

In addition, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Pi Lambda Theta have cooperated 
with Frith Films, Inc., of Hollywood 
in production of a 16mm sound and 
color film which depicts the profes- 
sional and personal life of an ele- 
mentary teacher. 





RURAL EDUCATION 





South Dakota Rural School Trends 


Tue slow breakdown of rural 
schools in South Dakota is not due 
entirely to drought and depression, 
according to background studies be- 
ing made by the South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association Research Commis- 
sion. 

Such social and economic factors as 
drop in farm and total population, 
fewer but larger farms, increasing 
farm mechanization, decline in rural- 
school enrolments and teacher quali- 
fications, deterioration of school 
plants and equipment, shortened 
school terms, tax burdens, low per- 
pupil ratio, widening differences in 
educational opportunities within and 
between counties have broad implica- 

[Continued on page 184] 









Choose an Oregon college for your summer 
study, for the extra-curricular activities are 
as richly rewarding and as varied as your 
study. Oregon’s offerings are varied and in- 
viting — the climate, delightful, and the staff 
of resident and visiting instructors impressive. 
Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full-quarter sessions. Graduate 
work can be completed at the University, Ore- 
gon State College, or the Portland Sessions 
which combines courses from all Oregon 
institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 15 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 15 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portiand, Opens June 15 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 14 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 14 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 14 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 14 
For further information or catalog write 


Director of Summer Sessions 


ite, OREGON STATE SYSTEM 

= I ‘= OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

2522'F Room 207 C, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
“4 wo 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON - 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 











ss 4 Y eZ 
Ph me: I ALLESSONS—g 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Choral 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, History 
and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, Advanced 
Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.), Clari- 
net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. E9 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
Sanbasuninbensbtbenundvacnconnbenws course. 

SEUIEED shdniakctiehesadsimnbintienutieetis aieinninacatiniennsne ee 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 


Arts and Sciences 


Coeducational ° Dormitories and Cafeteria 


Veterans may enroll under G.I. Bill 


Special Conferences: “Ways to Mental Health” and 
“Financing Education in an Inflationary World” 
Address: 


Department Z, 9 Wadsworth House, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





. . « in the Iroquois line: 


SIX NEW TEXTBOOKS 


which will be available before schools close for the summer 


GATEWAY TO ADVENTURE, by Marquis E. Shattuck 
A Literature Textbook for the Fourth Grade 


ROADS TO ANYWHERE, by Marquis E. Shattuck 
A Literature Textbook for the Fifth Grade 


SCIENCE AND YOU, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A General Science Textbook for the Seventh Grade 


LIVING WITH SCIENCE, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A General Science Textbook for the Eighth Grade 


OUR SURROUNDINGS, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler, Collister, and 
Thurston—A General Science Textbook for the Ninth Grade 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES, by John VY. D. Southworth 
A High School Textbook in American History 


IROQUOIS ipa nya COMPANY 
nc. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


EDUCATION... 


the beacon that 
lights the road to tomorrow 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study 
covering all fields of education and scientific in- 
terest including American institutions and their 
relation to educational needs, special emphasis is 
being placed on The History of Science and the 
Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff of 1000 
persons including educators of national and in- 

_— ternational reputation plus the splendid facili- 
—ties of great libraries and laboratories—offer 























undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, 
secondary, and higher education. Counseling 
facilities for entering students. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
14 and 15. Second term registration, Monday, July 
26. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of the 
Summer Session, 856 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


WHICH WOULD YOU BE 
IF BAD LUCK CAME YOUR WAY TODAY? 


What if you were suddenly disabled by illness, accident 
or quarantine? Would you have that comfortable feel- 
ing that comes from being under the T.C.U. Umbrella’ 
Or would you be compelled to watch your savings melt 
away on doctor bills, hospital bills and rent bills. 


A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy, at a cost 
of less than a nickel a day, will give you the 
extra margin of safety that you need and the 
comfort of mind that helps speed re- 
covery Liberal benefits are paid you 
whether you are hospitalized or not 
° whether you are worku 
or on vacation... whether yi 
accident is a major one or hut 





So why take a_ chance 
being “‘sorry’ when you can 
be so “‘safe’’ for so little? 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


667 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
-——- FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~“ 
To the T.C.U., 667 T.C.U. Building 
Get all the facts about 
friendly T.C.U. “‘10- I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
way Protection” to- 


day. Send the coupon, 
without obligation. 


Lincoin 8, Nebraska 

tection. Send me full details, without obligation. 
a ——————————EE seen teaiien | 
BREE coc cuibenleccetossinp etree gereqasese 
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STARTING 


Ste Puwicks Day 


FLY 


IRISH 
IRELAND 


and the 
capitals of Europe! 


TEP aboard a gleaming new 

4-engine Constellation in New 
York or Boston, wing your way 
swiftly across the Atlantic at 300 
miles per hour, and arrive rested and 
relaxed at Shannon, Ireland—then on 
to Dublin, Belfast, London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glasgow, and 
to Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris and 
Rome. 


For reservations and information, see 
your local travel agent, or Irish Air Lines 
office .. . in New York, 33 East 50th Street, 
ELdorado 5-4002—in Boston, Hotel Stat- 
ler, HAncock 6-6530. 


Get there faster— 
Stay there longer 


SHY IRISH & Solon 
- and all Curopre 


IRISH 
AIR 
LINES 


Aerlinte Eireann « Aer Lingus 
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tions. The commission is formulating 
a program of rural-district reorganiza- 
tion based on these trends. 


North Dakota Reorganization Law 


THE reorganization law, passed by | 


the 1947 legislative session, sets up the 


machinery for the study of and recom- | 


mendations for a complete reorgan- 
ization of North Dakota school dis- 
tricts. The decrease and shift in rural 
population and improved transporta- 
tion facilities are factors which make 
this new law significant. 


A Rural Picture 


EurREKA Co.uece, Eureka, Illinois, 
has published a study in rural educa- 
tion entitled Secondary and Post Sec- 
ondary Educational Continuation in 
a Rural County. Written by John W. 
Berry, professor of sociology at Eu- 
reka, the study analyzes the influence 
that such factors as age, religious affil- 
iation, family income, occupational 
status of parents, and the educational 


| level of parents have on children in 


rural schools. 


Copies of the study may be ob- | 


tained for $1.50 from Eureka College 
Bookstore, Eureka, Illinois. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


To Prepare Teachers of Conservation 
Education 


RECENTLY added to the curriculum 


of Central State Teachers College, | 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, is a major 


in conservation education. The 


courses are designed to prepare teach- | 
° . | 
ers who can give proper emphasis to 


conservation in their science and so- 
cial-science classes and can manage 
and direct school and community con- 
servation projects. The first students 
to complete the courses in this major 
will graduate at the close of the cur- 
rent year. 


THE JOURNAL 


When You Change Your Address 


Tue JourNAL has much difficulty in 
keeping its mailing plates accurate. 
Teachers move from state to state, 
from city to city. They often live in 
one place and teach in another. They 
are not always consistent in using the 
same given name or initials. 


[Continued on page 186] 
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WIN A 
FREE TRIP TU 
SCANDINAVIA 


To commemorate the 
Swedish Pioneer Centennial in 
1948, the Swedish American 


Line invites you and your 
students to enter an 
ESSAY CONTEST 
Wy 
6 Free Trips to Scandinavia 
: 


1 i \Wh 


piles Ww. 


For the Best Essays on 


“Lhe Influence 
of SGurediiti Selllers 


CH A Community 


CH Region al 
wy 
12 Other Grand Awards 


Three groups of contestants 
judged separately: 
1. College undergraduates 


2. High School and 
Preparatory School students 


3. Adults regardless of 
occupation 


Contest closes April 1, 1948. 
Write today for complete 
contest information to 


Contest Editor (Dept. N.E.A.) 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 


LINE 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Include Scandinavia in your 
next trip abroad. Travel on 
the famous White Viking 
Fleet of the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. Regular sailings di- 
rect to Gothenburg, Sweden. 


ee 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices or agencies in all leading cities 


2 7 
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on world’s largest fleet of new luxury coaches 


Your wonder window! 
11 sq. ft. of sunfiltering 
glass. Glare stays out... 
but superb views of the 
Water Level Route pour in! 


Plenty of room for your grips on the 
streamlined luggage rack. And you can 
check 150 lbs. more free in the baggage car. 






Easy on the eyes is the indirect, fluores- 
cent lighting. And you can switch on 


That air of comfort! It’s an extra reading light above your seat, too. 


the clean, conditioned air 
that surrounds you in 
New York Central’s new 
streamlined coaches. 








PACK MORE INTO VACATIONS! 





Tip on relaxation! Touch Pillow-soft seats, teamed 
. ° ans rl Vacation Guide hel ou plan 
a button and tip your seat with stabilized car springs, FR E exciting haltdnene..08 tee mags 
up for window gazing roller bearings, and world’s largest now aay coeck ~Eore Y 
“ “4 * this coupon to New York Central, Room 4,G 
. .. back for lazing . . . or rubber-cushioned couplers 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
way back for napping. smooth away the miles. 


YOUR NAME 
LOW COACH FARES now command three miles of 


brand new streamlined coaches . . . plus an even 
larger fleet of other fine modern coaches .. . 
on New York Central’s dependable, all-weather trains. 





ADDRESS 
CITY 
_ ee, 

Y NEW YORK 

(GAGEN® a, 

YSTEM eg: 5 

SYS wie = 

YORK CENTRAL 222201 


The Scenic Water Level Route 





The Yates-Fisher 
Teachers Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
Established 1906 


23 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


WONDERFUL 
WYOMING~ 


_ 
ae Scenic West 


Coolest Summer School in America 


1948 Program 
Full Quarter Ten Weeks 


First Term June 14 to July 16 
Second Term July 19 to Aug. 20 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce 


and Industry, Engineering, Law and 
Agriculture. 


Bachelors, Masters, Doctors Degrees 

PEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- 
riculum, Elementary, Secondary, School 
Administration, Recreation, Community- 
School, and Resource-Use. 


Combine Recreation with Study 
Sixteen Tours including Yellowstone, 
Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier National 
and Black Hills Parks—Recreation 
Camp, Riding Academy, Western Lore. 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


City and State................... F208 scagullcabibpanasctaiiee 
Special Interest 
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To the NEA Division of Records, 
which has to keep more than a million 
plates revised, with a big load in the 
fall season requiring the use of much 
temporary help, the problem is ex- 
tremely difficult. Members can help 
by being careful, when asking for a 
change of address either for THE Jour- 
NAL or a department publication, to 
give the old name and address exactly 
as it appears on THE JOURNAL wrap- 
per and below it the name and address 
to be used for the new location. Thus: 

Kindly change my mailing address 
for the NEA JOURNAL 


From: Mr. John Doe 
Friendship, Maine 


Mr. John Doe 
1714 East State Street 
Albany 2, New York 


To: 


A TRIBUTE TO 


John A. Sexson 


Dr. Sexson has retired from the 
superintendency of the Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, city schools but has been 
asked by the board of education to 
remain as acting superintendent thru 
June 1948. He is a past president of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, the California Teach- 
ers Association, the Colorado Teach- 
ers Association, and the Horace Mann 
League. 


George E. Walk 


Dr. WALK, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, retired on February 1. Vicepres- 
ident of the NEA in 1942, he twice 
served as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 


William H. Holmes 


Dr. Homes, superintendent of the 
Mount Vernon, New York, schools 
from 1913 to 1940, died on January 6, 
1948. Nationally known as an educa- 
tional leader, he was active in pro- 
fessional organization. 


Patterson Wardlaw 
Dr. WaARDLAW, dean emeritus, 
School of Education, University of 
South Carolina, died on January 18. 


Alfred North Whitehead 


Dr. WHITEHEAD, professor emeritus 
of philosophy, Harvard University, 
and an internationally known phil- 


[Continued on page 188] 


A, 


“One of the best accounts 
of the psychology of the 
child known to this re. 
viewer.” Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic 


Emotional 


Problems 
OF LIVING 


AVOIDING THE NEUROTIC PATTERN 


By O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D. 
and GERALD H. J. PEARSON, M.D. 


Authors of 
Common Neuroses of Children and Adults 


This all-inclusive study of the continuous process 
of personality formation from infancy to old age 
will prove particularly valuable to every teacher and 
educator. Because mental health in adults has its 
roots in the frustrations of childhood, the authors 
explain all the major factors of maladjustment in 
the early years and outline methods of prevention 
and treatment. ‘‘Few books are likely to prove 
more helpful to those who are anxious to understand 
and exercise some measure of control over the 
development of human nature.”"—N. Y. Times. 


8TH BIG PRINTING e@ $5.00 © Alt all books 


Send for free descriptive catalog 
of Norton Books on Psychiatry 


W.W. NORTON & CO. e@ 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Hiteoel PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed course 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
21. Fall term: Sept. 20. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 816C EVANSTON, ILL. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Summer Sesctone 
FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple Universit ty offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 
—s You'll enjoy spending a 
ummer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug. 6 
* Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


| Ag for the Ly a University Bulletin whith 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
mer Sessions, Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa, 
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America’s Greatest Summer Vacation Land 
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See This Vacation Wonderland via 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the Rocky 
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Mountains of Montana, a thrill- 
packed vacation among 1785 
square miles of scenic wilder- 
ness—land of rugged mountain 


peaks, colorful lakes and 










streams, ancient glaciers, 
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have a marvelous time! 
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Every school and home should know 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Educational and inexpensive. Teachers have used them 
for almost half a century as aids in teaching art, history, 
literature, etc. Two Cent size, 54% x 8 One Cent Size, 
3x 3%. 

Send 60 cents TODAY for 380 beautiful art subjects, 
each 5% x 8; or 
30 especially se- 
leeted for children. 

For SPRING 
BIRD STUDY. 25 
common bird pic- 
tures, size 7 x 9, 


in colors, with a 


brief descripton of 
each, for $1.00. 
Very instructive. 
Large CATA- 
LOGUE with 1600 
small illustrations 


and sample pic 
tures, for 25 cents. 





Box 4, 
Malden, Mass. 


This YEAR— 


TWO 
FIVE-WEEK 
SESSIONS 


at the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEVADA 


Reno, Nevada 


JUNE 14 TO JULY 16 
JULY 19 TO AUG. 20 


Five-week summer sessions at the 
University of Nevada with new and 
timely courses plus sun-filled play 
hours in the cool mountain air will 
send you back to your classroom 
with a new outlook on life and new 
life in your stride. 

Among the new courses this year 
will be field biology that takes you 
into the heart of the Sierra one day 
and to the stillness of the desert 
the next, to learn the ways of Na- 
ture close to the earth. 

You will enjoy conducted stu- 
dent tours to Grand Canyon and the 
Utah Parks, San Francisco, Virginia 
City and the Comstock and Pyra- 
mid lake, to acquaint you with the 
historic and beauty spots of the 
Old West. 

You can take part in the state- 
wide Folk Dance Festival, cheer 
the cowboys at the Fourth of July 
Rodeo, watch the National Archery 
contests to be held on the campus, 
swim in Lake Tahoe or ride horse- 
back in the Sierra foothills. 

For further information write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
RENO, NEVADA 





[Continued from page 186] 
osopher and mathematician, died on 
December 30 at the age of 86. 


Smith Burnham 


WHEN Dr. Burnham, formerly di- 
rector of history at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, died recently, 
the college newspaper carried an edi- 
torial, which is a moving tribute to 
a teacher by his pupils: 

“We remember Dr. Burnham as the 
brilliant orator and lecturer, the tire- 
less civic worker, the authority on 
matters of history both in the United 
States and abroad. His wealth of his- 
torical knowledge is permanently 
stored in the textbooks and reference 
material he has authored. We proudly 
remind ourselves that he was presi- 
dent of the Michigan Historical Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, of the 
Michigan Education Association, and 
of the NEA. 

“Western deeply regrets its parting 
of the ways with this great leader and 
educator as he ascends the hilltop 
stairs to the Campus Beyond.” 





HERE AND THERE 





And Barring a War! 


BARRING accidents, given proper 
care in infancy and youth, and using 
present medical knowledge thru the 
adult years, a child born now can ex- 
pect a life span of a century. So states 
Dr. Edward Bortz, president of the 
American Medical Association, 


Our Error 


DANIEL SANDS, called in the January 
JournaL “editor of the Southwest 
Times Record,” Ft. Smith, Arkansas, 
informs us that he is a free-lance 
writer and that the editor of the 
Record is C, F. Byrns. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 





April 19-21—Southeastern School 
Lighting Institute and School Exhibit 
to be held at Mirror Lake Junior 
Highschool, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
For information write Dr. Louis J. 
Colman, Florida Council for the 
Blind, 918 Tampa St., Tampa, 2, 
Florida. 

July 5-7—NEA Representative As- 
sembly, Cleveland. 

NEA department conventions—See 
page 172. 

[Continued on page 190] 
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We Guarantee in Writing to 
PAY YOU $540.00 for 90 Days’ 
PLEASANT VACATION WORK 


Enjoy a profitable vacation. Earn at least $540 for 90 days’ 
work (or $2400 for 300 days’ work). Your intelligence, 
educational training and interest in people make this 
field ideal for your immediate success. Patriotic, interest- 
ing work with established 37-year-old company. 

WE TRAIN YOU, equip and prepare you for quick success, 
You earn the day you start to work. Our methods should 
bring you much more than the $540 which we guarantee 
for 90 days’ work. 

MEET NEW PEOPLE—MAKE MONEY. You can have 
an active, healthful vacation and earn at the same time 
We pay your fare—no red tape. Meet new people, broaden 
your outlook. Learn why teachers like you delight in this 
work. 


Educators Ass'n, 
307 Fifth Ave. 


Inc., Commercial Publishers 
Dept. D New York City 


+ —— 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Makers of 
MODERN LABORATORY FURNITURE 








TRAVEL IS EDUCATION 
STUDENT HOLIDAY TOURS arranges low-cost, all ex- 
pense three and four day escorted tours for Student 
Groups. |. WASH'TON & EjJVIRONS 2. NYC & EN- 
VIRONS 3. BOSTON & fF iVINONS 4. W’'MSBURG.-COL. 
VA. Plan NOW for [fst.:r and Decor. Day week-end. 
Tours arranged by Samuel 8. Uliman, M.A., author, teach- 
er. Wonderful time assured. Send for itineraries. 


STUDENT HOLIDAY TOURS, Dept. N 
206! Narragansett Ave., N. Y. C. 61 Un. 3-6399 


MAKE MONEY GO FARTHER! 


Be money ahead—sooner than you think! The 
**Kwik-Glance”’ Living Expense Book, only $1.25, 
is an easy, interesting guide to better living on 
your present income. Helps you control expen- 
ses, practice wise economies, stay ahead of doom | 
costs, achieve financial peace of mind. Endo 
by America’s foremost authority on family 
spending. Write postcard today. Get Free 
descriptive brochure. FREE 
MAY PUBLISHING CO., d ipti 
537 S. Dearborn St., pee ve 
Dept. 1110 Chicago 5, I, yoemure 


CLASS RINGS, 
PINS & GUARDS 
RING shown $2.00. PIN only: gold- 
filled $1.00; sterling silver or gold 
plate, 75¢. GUARD: same prices as pin. 


Add 20% Federal Tax to all prices. 
Other styles available. State your needs. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 420 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 


















EARN MORE WHILE TEACHING 


Your position is advantageous to prepare 
materials for fascinating new teaching device, 


enjoy using and perfecting them in your own 
classes, and to sell them to publishers. 


Send only 25 cents for description. 


PAUL NESBIT Estes Park, Colorado 
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ICE CREAM is doubly welcome 
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Of course ice cream is delicious! That’s why it’s such Nutritious? Right! There’s nourishment and to spare 


a favorite with everybody. People just naturally enjoy ice —_in ice cream! 


cream’s pleasing flavors, creamy texture, An average serving of vanilla ice cream provides about 
and cool refreshment. Ye of the calcium needed by an adult daily and 

Yes, ice cream is popular because it tastes so good. also contributes vitamin A and riboflavin. 
But it’s mighty nourishing food, as well! Worth considering, don’t you think? Worth eating, too! 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the invaluable 
role played by ice cream in our nation’s health and welfare program. 






111 North Canal Street 


The presence of this Seal indicates Chicago 6, Illinois 


that all nutritional statements in this 
advertisement have been found ac- 
ceptable by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association, 






COUNCIL ON 
FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 


Since 1918. . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT Semana 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 

candidates in 

demand. Send 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


for information 
Home Office: 


Member 
25 East Jack Bivd. 
Chicago 4. Ill. P N.A.T.A. 


Corresponding Agencies :———— 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


OUR Photo must accompany Applications. It helps 
to secure better positions. The same quality that 
won National Awards for us, is assured. We supply 
photos for thousands of teachers every year. Send 
a finished portrait, not proofs. 


50 Reproductions — $2.50 — Size 242X3'4 
25 Reproductions — $1.50 — Size 22X32 
12 Reproductions — $1.25 — Size 24%X3% 
Semi-Matte finish if available, or High-Gloss finish. 


Specify as desired. Send remittance with Order to 
your Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


Science 
Service 


plans fun and 
opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas and discoveries 
in science to your students, you may 
wish to make use of the non-technical 
aid of Science Service, established in 
1921 to popularize science. 


Services — planned by scientists and 
world-wide scientific institutions — 
which might particularly interest you 
and your class are: 


Things of Science: member is sent a 
different box of unusual 

“Things” monthly, like 

dinosaur bone, lava, 

glass fibers, oil—with 

detailed descriptions, 


suggested experiments, . 


and museum-type labels. $4 per year. 
New memberships limited. 


Science 'Fun"’damentals: 
mental kits for 
school and home 
use—thus “Fun” 
might go on after 

as well as during 
school hours; (1) mag- 
netism and electricity, (2) black light 
and glowing materials, (3) soilless gar- 


dening. $4.95 each. Limited supply. 
190 


3 experi- 


“Science News Letter" and “Chemistry”’: 
comprehensive, illustrated reports of 
news in science and chemistry that 
might stimulate classroom discussion 
of developments not yet in texts. 


Science Clubs of America: through 
this organization, newspapers, muse- 
ums, teachers and sci- 
entists help your club 


organize,carry eut ac- A , 
tivities and research. \ Vv 
AT 
Science Talent Search: \_ 

for high school seniors with special 


ability in creative research. College 
scholarships and trips awarded. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, E. W. Scripps Estate and the Jour- 
nalistic Profession. If furtherinterested, write 
directly to Watson Davis, Director, Science 
Service,1719 N St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of peopie find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 

of quality for # 

complete 

chewing 

satisfaction. 


co 


office, I'd lose the privilege of 


[Continued from page 188] 


A MaTTER OF Principal 


Miss MarTIN and her juniors 
were writing one-sentence precis. 
“What does it mean?” was the 
question of the hour. 

At the lunch bell, with a boy 
in tow who couldn’t figure his 
precis out, Miss Martin ambled 
to the cafeteria—forgetting that 
on her desk lay unguarded the 
“yellow cards” on which the Eng- 
lish department was to record 
six-weeks grades for pupils. 

Not till she neared her door 
after lunch—a trifle late—did she 
remember her responsibility for 
these official records. She plunged 
into her classroom. 

At seeing the cards intact, she 
patted them tenderly and in 
mock-heroic style addressed the 
class: “If anything had happened 
to these precious darlings of the 


teaching you dear souls. The 
powers-that-be would consign me 
to limbo for such an unforgiv- 
able crime.” 

Only dimly aware of the ab- 
normal quiet, Miss Martin re- 
sumed the struggle with “What 
does it mean?” 

“Bravo!” she applauded after 
the class had caught the point of 
a selection at one reading. ‘““Now, 
let’s chew on something a little 
harder, Try to put the spirit of 
this poem into a precis.” 

As she spoke, her eyes wan- 
dered up the aisle and paused at 
an unfamiliar pair of feet. In- 
stantly she became aware—and 
the class became aware of her 
awareness — that the principal 
had been sitting on a back seat 
all thru her silly performance 
about the “yellow cards.” 

The expectant tension was stu- 
pefying. Suddenly she laughed. 
As if a charge had been set off, 
the class and principal joined in. 

When everyone had calmed 
down, Miss Martin turned to the 
principal: “So much has been 
said and so senselessly said that 
more would be redundant.” 

Later that day she read with 
relief the sporting note which 
the principal sent her. “Sorry I 
startled you. I dropped in to talk 
over a problem and got caught.” 
Nor did he ever turn the tables 
on Miss Martin and demand 
“What did you mean?” 

—MIRIAM WENDLE, head of the 
English Department, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
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